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CORRUPTION • 



A9D 



INTOLERANCE, 



TWO POEMS. 



VOL. ▼!. I . 



PR&FAGE. 



The practice which has lately been introduced 
into literature, of writing very long notes upon very 
indifferent verses, appears to me rather a happy 
invention ; for it supplies us with a mode of tunn- 
ing stupid poetry to account ; and as horses too 
dull for the saddle may serve wcdl enough to draw 
lumber, so Poems of this kind make excellent 
beasts of burden, and will bear notes, though they 
may not bear reading. Besides, the comments in 
such eases are so little under the necessity of p < y >- 
iag any servile deference to the text, that tkej 
may even adept that Socratic dogma, >' Quod 
supra BOS nihil ad nos:" 
In the first of the following Poems, I have ven- 

« 

Uuftd to speak of the Revolution in language 
wfaich has sometimes been employed by Tofy 
writers, Itttd which is therefore neither very new 
nor popular. But. however ^in: Englishman may 



IV PREFACE. 

be reproached with ingratitude, for depreciatiog 
the merits and results of a measure, which he is 
taught to regard as the source of his Uberties — 
however ungrateful it might be in Alderman B-rch 
to question for a moment the purity of that glo- 
rious era, to which he is indebted for the season- 
ing of so many orations — yet an Irishman, who 
has none of these obligations 'to acknowledge, to 
whose country the Revolution brought nothing 
bat injury and insult, and who recollects that the 
book of Molyneux was burned, by order of 
William's Whig Parliament, for daring to extend 
to unfortunate Ireland those principles on which 
the Revolution was professedly founded — an Irish- 
man may •venture to criticise the measures of that 
period, without exposing himself either to the 
imiputaiion of ingratitude, or the suspicion of 
being influenced by any Popish renuiins of Jaco- 
bitism. No nation, it is true, was ever blessed 
with a more golden opportunity of establishing 
and securing its liberties for ever than the con- 
juncture of Eighty-^ight presented to the people 
of Great Britain. But the disgraceful reigns of 
Charles and James had weakened and degraded 
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the national character. The bold notions of po^ 
pillar right, which had arisen out of the struggles 
between Charles the First and his Parliament, were 
gradually supplanted by those slavish doctrines 
for which Lord H-kesb-ry eulogises the church-^ 
men of that period ; and as the Reformation had 
happened too soon for the purity of religion, so 
the Revolution came too late for the spirit of li- 
berty. Its advantages accordingly were for the 
most part specious and transitory^ while the >evili 
which it entailed aire still felt and still increasing. 
By rendering unnecessary the frequent exercise of 
Prerogative, that unwieldy power which cannot 
move a step without alarm, it limited the only in- 
terference of the Grown, which is singly and in- 
dependently exposed before the people, and whose 
abuses ^e therefore obvious to their senses and 
capacities : like the myrtle over a certain statue 
in Minerva's temple at Athens, it skilfully 
veiled from their sight the only obtrusive feature 
of royalty. At the same time, however, that the 
Revolution abridged this unpopular attribute, it 
Amply compensated by the substitution of a new 
power, as much m#re potent in its effect as it is 
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more tecre^ in its operations. In the disposal of 
an immense revenue and the ext^Ksive patronaige 
annexed to it, tile first foundations of this power 
of the Crown were kid ; the innovation of a 
standing army at once increased and strengthened^ 
ity and the few slight barriers which the Act of 
Settlement opposed to its progress, have all been 
gradually removed during the Whiggish reigns that 
succeeded, till at length this ^irit of influence is 
become the vital principle of the State, whose 
agency, subtle and unseen, pervades eveiry part of 
the Constitution, lurks under all its forms and re- 
gulates all its movements, and, like the invisiMe 
sylpb or grace whi^b presides over the motions of 
beauty, 

** lUaniy qaicqaid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit, 
Componit fartim snbseqnimrqae^" 

Tbe cause of Liberty and the Revolution are so 
habitually associated by Englishmen, that probably 
in objecting to the latter I ihay be thought hostile 
or indiffei^nt tb the fbrmer ; but nothing can be 
mott unjust than sucli a suspicion ; — the very object 
which my httnible animadversions would attain 
is, that in the crisis to which I think England is 
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• 

hast^ningy and between which anA foreign sdb- 
j ligation she may soon be compelled to choosey the 
errors and omisnons of 1688 may be'remedied, 
and that, as she then had a Rerolilfito without a 
Reform, she may now seek a Reform without a 
Revolation. 

In speaking of the g^ties which harcT so long^^ 
agitated England, it will be observed that I lean 
as little to the Whigs as to their adversaries. Both 
factions have been equally cruel to Ireland, and 
perhaps equally insincere in their efforts fos» the 
liberties of England. There is one name, indeed, 
connected with Whiggism, of which I can never 
think but with veneration and tenderness. As 
justly, however, might the light of the sun be 
claimed by any particular nation, as the sanction 
of that name be assumed by any party whatever ; 
Mr. Fox belonged to mankind, and they have lost 
in him their ablest friend. 

With respect to the few lines upon Intolerance, 
which I have subjoined, they are but the imperfect 
beginning of a long series of Essays, with which I 
here menace my readers, upon the same important 
subject. I shall look to no higher merit in the 
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task, tliau tlu^of giving a new form to claims and 
remonstrances, which have often been much more 
eloquently urged, and which would long ere now 
have produced iheir effect, but that the minds of 
some men, like the pupil of the eye, contract 
themselfet the more, the stronger light there is 
shed upon them. 



CORRUPTION. 



Not ^ nwufSr titrwif f{ ttyof^f t»ir%wfmrm tuvtw «yrfi<- 

ytX&f Mt cfioX$yti' ovyfr&fiii Totg f Afy;^«/Mfy0if * f^ovfy 
uf Tifrctf Tis twtrifMi' rdkXn ^afVMy C9m t» rig /W(«- 

Demosth. Philipp. iii. 
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CORRUPTION, 

AN EPISTLE. 



Boast on, my friend — though stript of all beside. 
Thy straggling nation still retains her pride : * 
That pride, which once in genuine glory woke 
When Marlborough fought, and brilliant St. John 

spoke; 
That pride which still, by time and shame un- 

stung, 
Outlives e'en Wh-tel-ckc's sword and H-wk-sb'ry's 

tongue ! 
fioast on, my friend, while in this humbled isle,t 
Where honour mourns and freedom fears to smile, 

* Angli 8U08 ac sua omnia impense mirantur ; cxteras na-^ 
tiones despectui habent. — Barclay (as quoted in one of Dry- 
den's prefaces). 

^ England began very early to feel the eifects of cruelty 
towards her dependencies. " The severity of her Govern- 
ment (says Macpherson) contributed more to deprive her oi 
the continental dominions of the family of Plantagenet than 
the arms of France.^— See his History, vol. i. page iii. 
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Where the bright light of England's fame is known 

But by the baleful shadow she has thrown 

Oh all our fate*^ — where, doom'd to wrongs and 

slights. 
We hear you talk of Britain's gloridos rights, 

^ ** fiy tbc total redaction of the kingdom of Ireland in 
1691 (says Bnrke), the ruin of the native Irish, and in a great 
measure too of tAe first races of the English, wiks completely 
accomplished. The new English interest was settled with 
as solid a stability as any thing in human affairs can look for. 
All the penal laws of ^at unparalleled code of oppression, 
which were made after the last event, were manifestly the 
effects of national hatred and scorn towards a conquered 
people, whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and 
were not at all afraid to provoke.** Tet this is the era to 
which the wise Common Council of Dublin refer us for ** in- 
valuable blessings,** etc. And this is the era which such 
Governors as His Grace the Duke of R-chm-nd think it 
politic to commemorate, in the eyes of my insulted country- 
men, by an annual procession round the statue of King 
William ! 

An unvarying trait of the policy of Great Britain towards 
Ireland has beei;i her selection of such men to govern us as 
weie least likely to deviate into justice and liberality, and 
the alarm which she has taken when any conscientious Vice- 
roy has shown symptoms of departure from the old code of 
prejudice and oppression. Our most favourite Governors 
have accordingly been our shortest visitors, and the first 
moments of their popularity have in general been the last of 
their Government. Thus Sir Anthony Bellingham, after the 
death of Henry the Eighth, was recalled *' for not sufficiently 
consulting the English interests,** or, in other words, for not 
shooting the requisite quantity of wild Irish. The same kind 
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As weeping slaves, that under hatches lie, 
Hear those on de6k extol the sun and sky I 
Boast on, while wandering through my native 

haunts, 
I coldly listen to thy patriot vaunts, 
And feel, though close our wedded countries twine, 
More sorrow for my own than pride from thine. 

Yet pause a moment — and if truths severe 
Can find an inlet to that courtly ear 
Which loves no politics in rhyme but P-e's, 
And hears no news but W-rd's gazetted lies ; 
If aught can ple^pse thee but the good old saws 
Of " Church and State," and " William's match- 
less laws," 
And '^ Acts and Rights of glorious Eighty-eight," — 
Things, which though now a century out of date, 

of deiinqaency led to the recal of Sir John Perrot, iu Eliza- 
beth's time, and to that of the Earl of Radnor, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, of whom Lord Orford says, " We 
are not told how he disappointed the King's expectations, 
probably not by too great complaisance, nor why his admi- 
nistration, which Burnet calls just, was disliked. If it isi 
tme that he was a good goremor, the presumption will be 
that his rule was not disliked by those to whom hni from 
whoiki he was sent.**— /{o^r^/ and JYoble Authors. 

We are not widiont instances of the same iillberal policy 
in our own times. ^ 
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Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, 
A few crank arguments for speeching Lords—'* 
Turn, while I tell how England's freedom found, 
Where most she looked for life, her deadliest 

wound ; 
How brave she struggled, while her foe was seen, 
How faint since Influence lent that foe a screen ; 

* It neyer seems to occur to those orators and addressers 
who round off so many sentences and paragraphs with the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement, etc. that all the proyisions 
which these Acts contained for the preserration of parliamA- 
tary independence have been long laid aside as romantic and 
troublesome. The Revolution, as its greatest admirers ac- 
knowledge, was little more than a recognition of ancient 
privileges, a restoration of that old Godlic structure which 
was brought from the woods of Germany into England. Ed- 
ward the First had long before made a similar recognition, 
and had even more expressly reverted to the first principles 
of the constitution, by declaring that '' the people should 
have their laws, liberties, and free customs, as largely and 
wholly as they have used to have the same at any time they, 
had them.** But, luckily for the Crown Bud its interests, the 
concessions both of Edward and of William have been equally 
vague and verbal, equally theoretical and insincere. The 
feudal system was continued, notwithstanding the former, 

and Lord M *s honest head is upon his shoulders, in spite 

of the latter. So that I confess I never meet with a politician 
who seriously quotes the Declaration of Rights, etc. to prove 
the actual existence of English liberty, that I do not think of 
the Marquis, whom Montesquieu mentions, ' who set about 
looking for mines in the Pyrenees, upon the strength of autho- 

' Liv. xxi. chap. ii. 
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How stro&g o'er James and Popery she prevaiFd, 
How weakly fell, when Whign and gold assail'd.'* 

rities ^'ich he had read in some ancient authors. The poor 
Mar^s toiled and searched in yain. He quoted his authori- 
ties to the last, hat he found no mines after all. 

* The diief, perhaps the only advantage which has resulted 
from the system of influence, is the tranq[uil, uninterrupted^' 
flow which it has given to the administration of Government. 
If Kings must be paramount in the State (and their Ministers 
at least seem to think so), the country is indebted to the Re- 
volution for enabling them to become so quietly, and for 
removing so skilfully the danger of those shocks and col- 
lisions which the alarming efforts of prerogative never failed 
to 'produce. 

^ hlhe nature of *a people in general to attend but to the 
externals of Government. Having neither leisure nor ability 
to discuss its measures, they look no deeper than the surface 
for their utility, and no farther than the present for their 
consequences. Mrs. Macaulay has said of a certain period, 
*' The people at this time were, as the people of Great Britain 
always are, half-stupid, half-drunk, and half -asleep ;" and 
however we may dissent from this petulant effusion of a Scotch- 
woman, it must be owned that the reasoning powers of John 
Bull are not very easily called into action, -and that even 
where he does condescend to exert them, it is like Dogberry's 
display of his reading and writing, ** where there is no need 
of such vanity J ** as upon that deep question about the dan- 
gers of the church, which was submitted /or his discussion 
by Mr. P-rc-v-1 at the late elections. It follows, howevet^ 
from this apathy of the people, that as long as no glaring 
exertion of power, no open violation of forms is obtruded 
upon them, it is of very little consequence how matters are 
managed behind the curtain; and a few quiet men, getting 
close to the ear of the Throne, may whisper away the salva- 
tion of the country so inaudibly, that ruin will be divested 
of half iu alarming preparatives. If, in addition to this slum- 
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While Kings were poor, and all those schenei 
miknown 
Which drain the People; but enrich the jHirone ; 
Ere yet a yielding Commons had supplied 
Those chains of gold by which themselves are tied ; 
'Then proud Prerogative, untaught to creep 
With Bribery's silent foot on Freedom's sleep,*^ 

ber of the people, a great majority of those whom they have 
deputed to watch for them, can be indaced, by any irresistible 
argument, to prefer the safety of the goyemment to the inte- 
grity of the constitution, and to think a connivance at the 
encroachments of power less trouhlesonle than the diffidillfts 
which would follow reform, I cannot imagine a more tran- 
quil state of affairs than must necessarily result from such 
general and well-regulated acquiescence. Instead ofryain and 
agitating effoits to establish that speculative balance of the 
constitution, which perhaps has never existed but in the 
pages of Montesquieu ' and de Lolme, a preponderance would 
be silently yielded to one of the three estates, which would 
carry the odier two almost insensibly, but effectually, along 
with it; and even though the path might lead eventually to 
destruction, yet its specious and gilded smoothness would 
almost atone for the danger — like Milton's bridge over Chaos, 
it would lead 

" Smooth, easy, inoffensive, dovim to ♦♦**.»* 

* Though the kings of England were most unroyally ha- 
insseil and fettered in all their pursuits by pecuniary difficul- 

' Montesquieu seems not a little satisfied with his own in- 
genuity in Ending out the character of the English from the 
nature of their political institutions ; but it appears to me 
somewhat like that easy sagacity by which Lavater has dis- 
covered the genius of Shakespeare in his features. 
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Frankly arow'd'hU bold enslaving plan, 
And clain^ « right from God to trample man ! 
But Luthei's light had too much warm'd man- 
kind 
For Hampden's truths to linger long behind ; 

ties, before the proTicUnt enactments of William^s reign had 
opened to the Grown its present sources of wealth, yet we 
must not attribute to the Reyolutionary Whigs the credit al- 
together of inventing this art of government. Its advantages 
had long been understood by ministers and favourites, though 
the limits of the royal revenue prevented them from exercising 
Jt with effect. In tb^ raign of Mary, indeed, the gold of Spain, 
being added to the usual resources of the Throne, produced 
such a spirit of ductility in her parliaments, that the price 
for which each member had sold himself was publicly ascer- 
tained : and if Charles the First could have commanded a si- 
milar supply, it is not too much to suppose that the Commonr 
wealth never would have existed. But it was during the reign 
of the second Charles, that the nearest approaches were made 
to that pecuniary system which our debt, our funds, and our 
taxes, have since brought to such perfection; and Clifford and 
Danby would not disgrace even the present times of political 
venality. Still, however, the experiment was but partial and 
imperfect,' and attended with scarcely any other advantage 
than that of suggesting the uses to which the power of the 
purse has been since converted, just as die fulminating dust 
of the chemists may have prepared the way for the invention 
of gunpowder. 

* See Preface to a collection of Debates, etc. in 1694 and 
i6g5, for an account of the public tables kept at Westmin- 
ster, in Charles the Second's time, *' to feed uie betrayers of 
their country •'' The payment of each day's work was left 
under their respective plates. 
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Ndr then, when king-like Popes fatd fallen so low, 
Gould pope-like Kings'^ escape the lereUing blow. 
That ponderous sceptre (in whose place we bow 
To the light talisman of influence now). 
Too gross, too visiBle to work the spell 
Which Modem Power performs, in fragments fell : 
In fragments lay, till, patch'd and painted o'er 
With fleurs-de-lys, it shone and scourged cmoe 



morel 



Twas then, my friend, thy kneeling nation quaflfd 
Long, long and deep, the churchman's opiattf 

draught 
Of tame obedience — till her sense of tight 
And pulse of glory seem'd extinguished quite. 
And Britons slept so sluggish in their chain. 
That wakening Freedom call'd almost in vain I 
Oh England ! England ! what a chance was thine, 
When the last tyrant of that ill-starr'd line 
Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 
To found thy own eternal liberty ! 

* The drivelling correspondence between James I. and his 
*' dog Steenie'^ (the Duke of Buckingham), which we find 
among the Hardwicke Papers, sufficiently shows, if we wanted 
such illustration, into what doting, idiotic brains the plan of 
arbitrary power may enter. 
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How blight, how gloiioas in that son-shine hoar, 
Ifijght patriot hands have raised the triple totrer*' 
Of British freedom on a rock divine, 
Which neither force could storm nor treachery 

mine I 
fiat no — the luminous, the lofty plan. 
Like mighty Babel, seem'd too bold for man ; 
The curse of jarring tongues again was given 
To thwart a work which raised men near to 

Heaven! 

* Tacituj has expressed his opinion, in a passage very fre- 
quently quoted, that such a distribution of power, as the 
theory of the British constitution exhibits is merely a subject 
of bright speculation, ** a system xaore easily praised than 
practised, and which, eren could tt happen to exist, would 
certainly not prove permanent; *' and, in truth, if we reflect 
on the English history. We shall feel rery much inclined to 
agree with Tacitus, We shall find that at no period whatever 
has this balance of the three estates existed ; that the nobles 
predominated till the policy of Honry VII. and his successor, 
reduced their weight by breaking up the feudal system of 
property ; that the power of the Crown became then supreme 
and absolute, till the bold encroachments of the Commons 
fobverted the fabric altogether; that the alternate ascendancy 
of prerogative and privilege distracted the period which 
followed the Restoration ; and that, lastly, the Acts of 1688, 
by laying the foundation of an unbounded court-influence, 
have secured a preponderance to the Throne which every 
succeeding year increases. So thlit the British constitution has 
never perhaps existed but in theory. 
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While Tories mair'd what Whigs had scarce begun,^ 
While Whigs undid what Whigs themselves had 
do]ie,t 

^ ** Those two thieves (says Ealph) between whom the 
iiMtion WM crucified." — Use and Abuse of ParUamaUSf 
page 164. 

•f The monuchs of Gfeat Britain can never be sufficiently 
gratelnl for that generoos spirit which led the Rerolntioiittry 
Whigs to give away the crown, without imposing any of 
those restraints or stipulations which other men might have 
taken advantage of such a moment to enforce, and in finuninf 
of which they had so good a model to follow as the limita- 
tions proposed by the Lords Essex and Halifu, in the debate 
upon the Exclusion Bill. They not only condescended, hoW' 
ever, to accept of places, but they took care that these digni- 
ties should be no impediment to their ** voice potential" in 
aifairs of legislation ; and though an Act was after many yean 
Huflered to pass, whidi by one of its articles disqualified 
placemen from serving as members of the House of Commons, 
yet it was not allowed to interfere with the influence of the 
rt>igning monarch, nor indeed with that of his successor 
Anne, as the purifying clause was not to take effect till after 
I he decease of the latter sovereign, and she very considerately 
I'oiumled it altogether. So that, as representation has con- 
tinued ever since, if die King were simple enou^ to send 
to foreign courts ambassadors who were most of them in the 
pay of those courts, he would be just as faithfully repre- 
sented as his people. It would be endless to enumerate all 
the favours which were conferred upon William by those 
** apostate Whigs." They complimented him with the first 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act which had been 
husarded since the confirmation of that privilege ; and this 
example of our Deliverer's reign has not been lost upon any 
of his successors. They promoted the establishment of a 
standing army, and circulated in its defence the celebrated 
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The time was lost, and William^ with a smile. 
Saw Freedom weeping o'er the unfinish'd pile ! 
Hence all the ills you su&r, hence remain 

Such galling fragments of that fieudal chain^^ 

I, 

" Balancing Letter,'' in which it is insinuated that England, 
even then, in her boasted hour of regeneration, was arriyed at 
such a pitch of faction and corruption, that nothing could 
keep her in order but a Whig ministry and a standing army. 
They refused, as long as they could, to shorten the duration 
of Parliaments ; and, though the declaration of rights ae<- 
knowledged the necessity of such a reform, they were able^ 
hj arts not unknown to modem ministers, to brand diose as 
traitors and republicans who urged it.' But the grand and 
distinguishing trait of their measures was the power which 
diey gave to the Crown of annihilating the freedom of elec- 
tions, of muddying for ever that stream of representation, 
which had, even in the most agitated times, reflected some 
features of the people, but which then, for the first time, be- 
came the Pactolus of the court, and grew so darkened with 
sands of gold, that it served for the people's mirror no longer. 
We need but consult the wrido^ of that time, to understand 
the astonishment then excited by measures, which the prac- 
tice of a century has rendered not only familiar but necessary* 
See a pamphlet called '' The Danger of mercenaryParliaments," 
1698; State Tracts, Will. III. vol. ii. p. 638; and see also 
''Some Paradoxes presented as a Hew Tear's Gift" (State 
Poems J vol. iii. p. 3^7 ). 

* The last great wound given to the feudal system irkB 
the Act of the lath of Charles II. which abolished the tenure 

' See a Pamphlet j)ublishcd in i6q3, upon the King's re- 
fusing to sign the Triennial Bill, caUed '*A Discourse be- 
tween a Teoman of Kent and a Knight of a Shire."—" Here- 
upon (says the Teoman) the gentleman grew angry, and said 
that 1 talked like a base commons-wealth man.'* 
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tm OORRDPTlOiry 

Whose links, arpond you by the Norman Amm^ 
Though loosed and broke so often, still haTodnQg. 
Hence sly PrerogatiTe, like Jore of old, 
Has tum'd his thunder into showers of gold, 
Whoss silent courtship wins securer joys,'^ 
Taints by degrees, and ruins without noise. 



of kni^i's MTTice in capUe, and which Blackstone 
lor iu salntary influence npon property, to the boasted ppo- 
fisiont of Magna Charta itself. Yet eren in this Act ne mi 
the effects of that ooanteracting spirit, that Arimanios, iMA 
has weakened every efibrt of the English nation towards li- 
berty, which allowed bat half the errors of Popeiy to be if- 
Biored at the Reformation, and which planted more aboMi 
than it suffered to be rooted ont at the Revolution. Thta* 
dnsion of copyholders from their share of elective rights vti 
permitted to remain as a brand of feudal servitude, and as m 
obstacle to the rise of that strong counterbalance which an 
equal representation of property would oppose to the wei|^ 
of the Crown. If the manago's of the Revolution had beei 
sincere in their wishes for reform, they would not only havi 
taken this fetter off the rights of election, but they would 
have renewed the mode adopted in Cromwell's time of in- 
creasing the number of knighu of the shire, to the exdnsioii 
of those rotten insignificant boroughs, which have tainted tlw 
whc^e mass of the constitution. Lord Clarendon caUs this 
measure of Cromwell's, ''an alteration fit to be more warrant- 
ably made, and in a better time." It formed part of Mr. Pitt's 
plan in 1783; but Mr. Pitt's plan of reform was a kind of 
dramatic piece, about as likely to be acted as Mr. Sheridan's 
" Foresters.*' 

* ——fore enim tutum iter et patens 
Converso in preiium Deo. 
Aurum per medios ire satellites, 




A POETIC EPISTLE. ^3 

Wlule Parliaments, no more those sacred things 
Which malLe and rule the destiny of Kings, 

^ £t perrnmpere amat saxa, potentiuf 

^ IcCa folmineo. Hoaat. lib. iii. od. i6. 

^ The Athenians considered seduction so much more dan- 
^■NMU than force, that the penalty for a rape was merely a 
jMeyuaiy fine, while the guilt of seduction was punished 
midk death. And though it must be owned that, during the 
of that ravisher Prerogatiye, the poor constitution was 
like Miss Cunegund among the Bulgarians ; yet I 
with the principle of the Athenian law, that her present 
of willing self-abandonment is much more hopeless and 
limable, and calls for a more signal yengeance upon her 

It >^duld be amusing to trace the history of Prerogatire 
Ifinu the date of its strength under the Tudor princes, when 
Seiiry'VlI. and his successors '' taught the people (as Nathaniel 
fceon says) ' to dance to the tune of Allegiance," to the 
]|Aariod of the Reyolution, when the Throne, in its attacks 
irijpon liberty, began to exchange the noisy explosions of Pre- 
VDgadve for the silent and efiectual air-gun of Influence. In 
^Misideringit too since that memorable era, we shall find that, 
iHule the royal- power has been abridged in branches where 
it might be made conducive to the interests of the people, it 
lifts been left in full and unshackled rigour against almost 
ef^ery point where the integrity of the constitution is vulner- 
able. For instance, the power of chartering boroughs, to 
wh<>se capricious abuse in the hands of the Stuarts we are 
in^bted for most of the present anomalies of representation, 
mi^t, if suffered to remain, have in some degree atonedibr 
its mischief by restoring the old unchartered boroughs to 
their rights, and widening more equally the basis of the 
legislature. But, by the Act of Union with Scotland, this 
part of the prerogative was remicived, lest Liberty should have 

' Siitorio, and PolUic. DiscMine^ etc. part ii. p. ii4- 



!i4 otMLiDPno^r, 

Like loaded dke by minisleis are tfaiovrHy 
And each new set of sfaafpers cog their own ! 
Hence the rich oil, that firom the Treasury steak. 
And drips o'er all the Constitation's wheels. 
Giving the old machine such pliant play,'* 
That Court and CcMnnions jog one joltkss way, 

a cbance of being healed even by the rust of ihe spear wiiich 
had woonded her. The poiwcr, howercr, of cica llu g peers, 
ipHiidi has generaDy been exercised for the goTemment 
against the constitntioo, is left in free, unqualified actiTity; 
notwithsunding the example of that celd»rated Eill for the 
limiuiion of this erer-bndding branch of prerogpitiTe, which 
was proposed in the reign of George I. under die pecnliar 
sanction and recommendadon of the Court, bat i^iidi the 
Whigs rejected with that characteristic delicacy, which has 
generaUy prevented them, when in office ihemselTes, firom 
taking any uncourtly adranuge of the Throne. It will be 
recollected, howerer, that the creation of the twelTe peers by 
the Tories in Anne's reign (a. measure whidi Swift, like a 
true party man, defends) gave* these upright Whigs all pos- 
sible alarm for their liberties. 

With regard to this generous fit about his prerogative which 
srixed the good king George I. historians have said that the 
paroxysm originated more in hatred to bis son than in love 
to the constitution ; ' but no person acquunted with the an- 
nals of the three Georges, could possibly suspect any one of 
those gracious Monarchs either of iU-will to his heir, or in- 
diflerence for the constiintion. 

* ** They drove so fast (says Welwood of the IGnisters of 
Charles I. ), that it was no wonder that the wheels and cha- 
riot broke.^ (Memoirs, p. 35.)— But this fatal accident, if 



9 that this Bill was projected by Sunderland. 
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Whik'Wisdom trembles for the crazy car, 
So giU, so rotten, carrying fools so far ! 
And the duped people, hourly doom'd to pay 
The sums that bribe their liberties away, * 

we may judge from experience, is to be imputed less to the 
folly and impetuosity of the drivers, than to the want of 
that suppling oil frofd ihe Treasury which has been found so 
necessary to make a goyemment like that of England run 
smoothly. If Charles had been as well provided with this 
article as his successors have been since the happy Revolution, 
his Commons would never have merited from the Throne the 
harsh appellation of ''seditious vipers,'' but would have been 
( as they are now, and I trust always will be) " dutiful Com- 
mons,**-—*' loyal Commons," etc. etc. and would have given 
him ship-money, or any other sort of money he might take 
a fancy to, 

"^ The period that; immediately succeeds a coronation has 
been called very aptly the Honey-moon of a reign ; and if we 
suppose the Throne to be the wife, and the People the hus- 
band^' I know no better model of a matrimonial transaction, 
nor one that X trould sooner riecommend to a woman of spirit, 
than that which the arrangements of 1688 afford. In the 
first place, she must not only obtain from her husband an 
allowance of pin-money or civil-list establishment, sufficient 
to render her independent of his caprice, but she must also 
prevail on him to make her the steward of his estates, and to 
intrust her with the management of all his pecuniary con- 
cerns. I need not tell a woman of sense to what spirited uses 

' This is contrary to the symbolical language ofphrophecy, 
in which (according to Sir Isaac Mew ton) the King is the 
husband, and the people the wife. See Faber, on tne Pro- 
phecies. — I would oes leave to suggest to Mr. Faber, that 
hit firiend Sir R-ch— d M-sgr-ve can, in his own proper person, 
•apply him with an exposition of " the Horns of the Beastr* 

YOL. VI. a 
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Like a young eagle, who has lent his plume' 
To fledge the shaft by which he meets his dooui, 

•he may turn such concessions. He will soon become so tame 
and docile under her hands, that she may make him play 
the strangest and most, amusing tricks, such as quarrelling 
with his nearest and dearest relations about a didi of tea, ' 
a turban, * or a wafer j^ preparing nis house for defence 
against robbers, by putting fetters and handcuffs on two 
thirds of its Inmates ; employing C-nn — ^g ai|d P-rc-T-1 in 
hit sickest moments to read to him alternately Joe Miller and 
the Catechism,with a thousand other diyerting inconsistencies. 
If her spouse have still enough of sense remaining to grumble 
at the ridiculous exhibition which she makes of him, let her 
withhold from him now and then the rights of the Habeas 
Corpus Act (a mode of proceeding which the women of 
Athens once adopted),^ and if the good man loves such pri- 
vileges, the interruption will soon restore him to submission, 
if his former wife were a Papist, or had any tendency that 
way, I would advise my fair Sovereign, whenever h« begins 
to argue with her unpleasantly, to shout out '' No Popery, 
no Popery I ** m loud as she can, into his ears, and it is 
aitonisning what an effect it will have in disconcerting all 
his arguments. This method was tried lately by an old 
woman at Northampton, and with much success. - Seriously, 
this convenient bugbear of Popery is by no means the least, 
among the numberless auxiliaries which the Revolution has 
marshalled on the side of the Throne. ^Those unskilful 
tyrants Charles and James, instead of profiting wisely by 
that useful subserviency which has always distinguished the 

■ America. * India. ' Ireland. 

4 See the Lysistrata of Aristophanes.-— The following is 
the form of suspension, as he gives it : 
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See tbeir own feathers pluck'd, to wing the dart 
Which rank cormptioQ destines for their heart ! 
But soft ! my friend — I hear thee proudly say, 
*^ What ! shall I listen to the impious lay, 
'* That dares, with Tory license, to profane 
" The bright bequests of William's glorious 
reign ? 

ministers of our religious estaLlisliment, were blind enough lo 
plan the ruin of this best bulwark of their power, and connected 
their designs upon the Church so closely with their attacks 
upon the Constitution, that they identified in the minds of th« 
people the interestsof their religion and their liberties. During 
those times, tlifrefore, "No Popery" was the watch-word erf 
freedom, and served to keep the public spirit awake against the 
invasions of bigotry and prerogative. The Revolution, how- 
ever', by removing this object of jealousy, has produced a 
reliance on the orthodoxy of the Throne, of which the Throne 
has not failed to take every possible advantage, and the cry 
of ** No Popery" having, by this means, lost its power of 
alarming the people against the encroachments of the Crown, 
has served ever since the very different purpose of strengthen- 
ing the Crown against the claims and struggles of the people. 
The danger of the Church from Papists and Pretenders was 
the chief pretext for the repeal of the Triennial Bill, for the 
adoption of a standing army, for the numerous suspensions of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and in short for all those spirited 
infiractioiu of the constitution by which the reigns of the last 
century were so eminently distinguished. We have seen too 
very lately how the same scarecrow alarm has enabled the 
Throne to select iu ministers from men, whose servility is 
iheir only claim to elevation, and who are pledged ( if such 
an alternative could arise ) to uke part with the scruples of 
the King against the salvation of the empire. 



a8 CORRUPTION, 

<< Shall the great wisdom of our patriot sires, 

** Whom H-wk-sb— y quotes and savoury B-rch 

admires, 
<' Be slander'd thus? shall honest St — le agree 
** With virtuous R— se to call us pure and free, 
*' Yet fail to prove it ? Shall our patent pair 
•** Of wise State-Poets waste their words in air, 
" And P-e unheeded breathe his prospigrous strain, 
** And C-nn-ng take the peaple's sense in vain ?." * 

The people! — ah! that Freedom's formshould stay 
Where Freedom's Spirit long hath pass'd away ! 
That a false smile should play around the dead, 
And flush the features where the soul has fled ! f 

* Somebody has said, " Quand tous les Poetes seraient 
noy^f, ce ne sdrait pas grand dommage;^ but I am aware 
that this would be most anciTil language at a time when our 
birth-day odes and state-papers are written by such pretty 
poets as Mr. P-e and Mr. C-nn-ng. I can assure the latter, 
too, that I think him (like his water-proof colleague Lord 
C-stl-r-gh) reserved for a very different fate from that which 
the author I have just quoted imagines for his poetical fra- 
ternity. All I wish is, that he would change places with his 
brother P-e, by which means we should have somewhat less 
prose in our odes, and certainly less poetry in our politics. 

f *' It is a scandal (said Sir Charles Sedley in William's reign) 
that a Government so sick at heart as ours is should look so 
well in the face;'* and Edmund Burke has said, in the present 
reign, "When the people conceive that laws and tra>nnals, 
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When Rome had lo6t her virtue with her rights, 
When her foul tyrant sat on Gapres's heights '*' 
Amid his ruffian spies, and ^oom*d to death 

Each nohle name they blasted wi)h their breath I 

» 

Even then (in mockery of that golden time, 
When the Republic rose revered, sublime. 
And her free sons, diffused from zone to zone, 
Gave kings to every country but their own). 
Even then the Senate and the Tribunes stood. 
Insulting marks, to Show how Freedom's' flood 



and even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they find in these names of degenerated 
establishments only new motires to discontent. Those bo- 
dies which, when full of life and beauty, lay in their arms 
and were their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid be- 
come more loathsome from remembrance of former endear- 
ments.*' — Thoughts on the present DiMPntehtSj 1770. 

♦ Tutor haberi ■"' 

Principis, August& Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum grege Chaldxo. Juyenal. Sat. x. y. 93. 

The senate still continued, during the reign of Tiberius, to 
manage all the business of the public \ the>money was then 
and long after coined by their authority, and every other pub- 
lic affair received their sanction. 

We are told by Tacitus t>f a certain race of men, who 
were particularly useful* to the Roman Emper6rs; they were 
called /' instrumenta regni,** or '' Court Tools,** fit)m which 
it appieairs, that my Lords M-lgr-ve, Ch-th-m, etc. etc. are 
by no means things of modem invention. 
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Had dared to flow, ih glory's sadiant day,^ 
And how it eU»*d, for ever ebb'd away ! * 
Oh ! look arouod-^tfaough yet a tyrant's swoixl 
Nor haunts your sleep nor trembles o'er your board, 
Though blood be better drawn by modern qmcks 
With Treasury leeches than with sword or axe ; 
Tet say, could 6ven a prostrate Tribune's 'power, 
Or a mock Senate, in Rome's servile hour. 
Insult so much the rights, the daims of man, 
As doth tiiat fetter'd mob, that free, divan. 
Of noble tools and honourable knaves. 
Of pension'd patriots and privileged slaves ! 
That party»colour'd mass, which nought can warm 
But quick Corruption's heat — whose ready swarm 
Spread their light wings in Bribery's golden sky, 
Buzz for a period, lay their eggs, and die ! 
That greedy vampire, which from Freedom's tomb 
Comes forth with all the mimicry of bloom 

* There is something very tonching in what Tacilns tells 
ui of the hopes that revived in a few patriot bosoms, when 
ihe death of Augusta^ was near approaching, and the fond 
expectation with which they began ** f>ona libertatis incas- 
sum dissercrc." 

Ferguson says, that Cxsar^s interference with the rights 
of election " made the subversion of the Republic more felt 
than any of the former acts of his power." — Roman /fe- 
pubiic, book v. chap. i. 
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Upon its lifeless cheek, and sucks and drains 

A people's l^lood to feed its putrid j^eins ! — 

** Heayens, what a picture !" — yes, my friend, 'tis 

dark-— 
'^ .But can no light be found, no genuine spark 
** Of former fire to warm us ?. Is there none 
" To act a Marvell's part ? " *— I fear, npt one. 
To place and powcpr all public spirit tekids, 
In place^ and pow^r all public spirit ends ; f 
Like hardy plants, that love the aic and sky, 
When out, 'twill 4hrive«-but taken m, 'twiU die ! 

* Andrew Manrell, the honest opposer of the court 'daring 
the reign of Charles the Second^ and the last Member of 
Parliament who, according to the ancient mpde, took wages 
from his constituents. How very much the Commons have 
changed their pay-masters ! — See the State-Poems for some 
rude but spirited efiusions of Andrew Marvell. 

-f* The following artless speech of Sir Fralacis Winnington, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, will amuse those who are 
fully aware of the perfection which we have attained in that 
system of Government whose hfiimble beginnings seem to 
have astonished the worthy Baronet so much. ^* I did ob- 
serve (says he) that all those who had pensions, and most of 
those who had offices, voted all of a side, as they were directed 
by some great officer^ exactly as if their business in this 
House had been to preserve their pensions and offices, and 
not to make laws for ihe good of them who sent them here.''^ 
~He alludes to that Parliament which was called, par excel- 
lenfie, the Pensionary Parliament! a distinction, however, 
which it has long lost, and which we merely give it from 
old custom, just as we say JTie Irish Rebellion. 



32 oiULCTna^, 

Hot bolder tntths oC sacred Freedom hai^ 
Fn>m Sidnel's pen or bun'd on Fox's tongoe, 

XliMi «psUrt Whigs produce omJi maiketriiii^t, 

" • 

Wkik yet theb ooBsdencse, as their parse, b Ikdit ; 

Whik debts at home excite their cue for thfte 

• • • 

Whichydire to tell, their moch-loTed ooantry owes, 
And load and upright, tiu their price be known, 
Tliey thwart the Ring's supplies to raise dieir own — 
Bat bees, on flowers ali^ting, cease their ham — 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb ! 
And thoaf^ I feel as if indignant«Hea?en 
Hast -think that wretch too fool to be foigiTen, 
Who basely hangs the bright, protecting shade 
Of Freedom's 'ensign o'er Corruption's trade, ** 
And makes the sacredJag he dares to show 
His passport to the market of her foe ! — 
Yet, yet, I own, so yenerably dear 
Are Fre^om's graTe oM anthems to my ear, 
That I enjoy them, though by rascals sung. 
And reverence Scripture even from Satan's tongue. 

* *' Wliile they promise them liberty, they themselves are 
the serrants of corruption.** a Pet. ii. — ^1 sug^t, with mach 
deference, to the expounders of Scripture-Prophecy, whether 
Mr. C-nn-ng is not at present fulfilling the prediction of '* the 
scoffers,** who were to come " in the last days." 
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Nay, when the Constitution has expired, 
111 have such men, like Irish wakers, hired 
To sing old Habeas Go.rpns by its side, 
And ask in purchased ditties, why it died ? * 

See that smooth Lord, whom nature's plastic pains 
Seem'd to haye destined for those Eastern reigns 
When eunuchs flourish'd, and when nerveless 

things 
That men rejected were the chosen of Kings, f 

* I believe it is in following the corpse to the grave, and 
not at the wakes (as we call the watching of the dead), that 
this el^aifi howl of my countrymen is performed. Spenser 
says, that onr howl ^' is heathenish, and proceeds from 4 de- 
spair of salvation." If so, I think England may join in chorus 
with us at present. —The Abb^ de Motraye tellsus, that the Jews 
in the East address their dead in a similar manner, and say, 
'* Hn ! Hu ! Hu ! why did you die ? Hadn't you a wife ? 
Hadn't you a long pipe?" etc. etc. (See his Travels.) I 
thought for a long time with Vallancey, that we were a co- 
lony of Carthaginians, but from this passage of De Motraye, 
and from the way in which Mr. P-rc-v-1 would have us 
treated, I begin to suspect we are no better than Jews. 

"t* According to Xenophon, the chief circumstance which 
recommended eunuchs to the service of Eastern princes, was 
the ignominious station which they held in society, and the 
probability of their being, upon this account, more devoted 
to the will and caprice of a master, from whose notice alone 
they derived consideration, and in whose favour they found 
a refuge firom the contempt of mankind. A^{«/ 4frif 6i 

2. 
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Even hcy forsooth (oh, mockery accurst ! ) 
Dared to assume the patriot's name at first — * 
Thus Pitt began, and thus begin his apes ; 
Thus devils, when Jirst raised, take pleasing 

shapes — 
But oh, poor Ireland ! if revenge be sweet 
For centuries of wrong, for dark deceit 
And withering insult — for th^ Union thrown 
Into thy hitter cup, f wlien that alone 
Of slavery's draught was wanting § — if for this 
Revenge be sweet, thou hast that daemon's bliss ; 

' twiKUfU w^09J^0fTm* ' — But I doubl whetliereven an Eastern 
Prince wonkl bare choten an entire Administration npon this 
principle. 

* Does Lord C-sd^r— gh remember the refiMrming Retolu- 
tions of his early day&? 

f " And in the cup an Union shall be thrown." 

Hamlet. 

Three G's were branded in the Sibylline books, as fatal to 
the peace and liberties of Rome. Tpm xtt^^m KMct^tc 
(Cornelius Sylla, Cornelius Cinna, and Cornelius Lentulus'). 
And three C's will be remembered in Ireland as long as 
C-m-d-n and cruelty, Cl-re and corruption, C-stl-r— gh and 
contempt, are alliteratively and appropriately associated. 

§ Among the many measures which, since the Revolution, 
have contributed to increase the influence of the Throne, and 

' See a pamphlet on the Union^ by " a Philosopher." 
■ See a Treatise by Pontus De Thiard, ** De rectd Nominum 
Impost tione," p. 43. 
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For oh !' 'tis more than hell's revenge to see 
That England trusts the men who've ruin'd thee! 

to feed up this *' Aaron^s serpent ^' of the constitution to its 
present healthy and respectable magnitude, there hati^ been 
few more nutriiiYe than the Scotch Sind Irisli Unions. Sir 
John Packer said, in a debate upon the former ({uestion, tliat 
** he would submit it to the House, whether men who had 
basely betrayed their trust, by ^ving up their independent 
consiittition, ^ere fit to be admitted into the English Uouse 
of Commons." But Sir John would have known, if he had 
not been out of place at the time, that the pliancy of such 
materials was not among the least of their recommendations. 
Indeed the promoters of the Scotch Union were by no means 
disappointed in the leading object of their measure, for the 
triumphant majorities of the Court-party in Parliament may 
be dated from the admission of the 45 and the i6. Once 
or twice, upon the alteration of their law of treason and the 
imposition of the malt^tax (measures which were in direct 
violation of the Act of Union), these worthy North Britons 
arrayed themselves in .opposition to the Court $ but finding 
this effort for their country unavailing, they prudently deter- 
mined to think thenceforward of themselves, and few men 
have kept to a laudable resolution more firmly.— The efiect 
of Irish representation upon th^ liberties of England will be 
no less perceptible and no less permanent. 

0»^' iyt TAYPOr 

AuiFtrm ANT£AA0NT02.' 

The infusion of such cheap and useful ingredients as my 
Lord L-m-r-ck, Mr. D-nn-s Br-wne, etd. etc. into the Legis- 

* From Aratns (v. 71 5), a poet who wrote upon astronomy, 
though, as Cicero assures us, ne knew nothing whatever about 
the subject— just as the great Harvey wrote " De Genera- 
tione,*' though he had as little to do with the matter as my 
JLord Viscount C. 
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That, in these awful days, when every hour 
Creates some new or blasts some ancient power, 
When proud Napoleon, like the burning shield * 
Whoy light compell'd each wonderingfoe to yield, 
Wi^ baleful lustra blinds the brave and free, 
And dazzles Europe into sWery ! 
That, in this hour, when patriot zeal should guide, 
When Mind should rule, and — Fox should not 

have died. 
All that devoted England, can oppose 
To enemies made fiends and friends made foes, 
Is the rank refuse, the despised remains f 
Of that unpi tying power, whose whips and chains 

lature, must act as a powerful alterative on the Constitution, 
and clear it by degrees of all the trouhlesome humours of 
honesty. 

* The magician's shield in Ariosto : — 

E tolto per vertii dello splendor e 
La libertate a loro# Cant. a. 

We are told that Cssar's code of morality was contained in the 
following lines of Euripides, which that great man yery fre- 
quendy repeated : 

This appears to be also the moral code of Bonaparte. 

■f* When the Duke of Buckingham was assassinated, Charles 
the First, as a tribute to his memory, continued all his crea- 
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Made Ireland first, in wild, adulterous tranoe, 
Turn fake to England's bed and whore with 

France I — 
Those hack'd and tainted tools, so foully fit 
For the grand artizan of mischief, P-tt, 
So useless ever but^in vile employ, 
So weak to save, so vigorous jto destroy ! 
Such are the men tha't guard thy threatened shore. 
Oh England I sinking England I * boast no more. 

tures in the same posts and favours which they had enjoyed 
under their patron j and much in the same manner do we see 
the country sacrificed to the manes of a Minister at present. 

It is invidious perhaps to look for parallels in the reign of 
Charles the First, but (he expedient of threatening the Com- 
mons with dissolution, which has lately been played off with 
so much eclat, appears to have been frequently resorted to at 
that period. In one instance Hume tells us, that the King sent 
his Lord Keeper (not his Jester) to menace the House, that, un- 
less they dispatched a certain Bill for subsidies, they must ex- 
pect to sit no longer. By similar threats the excise upon 
beer and ale was carried in Charles the Second^s reign. It is 
edifying to know, that though Mr. C-nn-ng despises Puffen- 
dorf, he has no objection to precedents derived from the 
Courts of the Stuarts. 

* The following prophetic remarks occur in a letter 
written by Sir Robert Talbot, who attended the' Dhke of 
Bedford to Paris in 176a. Talking of states which have 
grown powerful in commerce, he says, ''According to the 
nature and common course of things, there is a confederacy 
against them, and consequently in the same proportion 
as they increase in riches, they approach to destruction. 
The address of oar King William, in making all Europe take 
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th« alarm at France, bas broo^t tbat'counlrj before os near 
tbat ineTilable period. We most necessarily bare our turn, 
and Great Britain wiQ attain it as soon as France sball bare a 
dedaimer witb organs as proper for tbat political purpose as 

were tboMof oar William tbe Tbird With- 

ont doubt, my Lord, Great Britain mast lower ber fligiit. 
Europe will remind us of tbe balance of commerce, as sbe has 
reminded France of tbe balance of power. The address of 
our sutesmen will inunortalise thempby contriTing for as a 
descent wbidi shall not J>e a fall, by making us ratber re- 
semble Hdland than Carthage and Venice."— Zetferr on the 
I^'rench Nation, 




INTOLERANCE. 



PART THE FIRST. ' 



'' This clamour, which pretends to be raised for the safety 
of Religion, has almost worn out the very appearance of it, 
and rendered us not only the most divided but the most im- 
moral people upon the face of the earth." 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 87. 



INTOLERANCE 



Start not, my F^riend, nor think the Muse will 

stain 
Her classic fingers with the dust profane 
Of Bulls, Decfees, and fulminating scrolls, 
That took such freedom once with royal souk,*^ 

"*" The king-deposing doctrine, notwithstanding its many 
mischievous absurdities, was of no little sendee to the cause 
of political Uberty, by inculcating the right of resistance to 
tyrants, and asserting the will of the people to be the only 
true fountain of power. Bellarmine, the most violent of the 
advocates for papal authority, was one of the first to maintain 
(see De Poiitif. lib. i. cap 7), " That Kings have not their 
authority or office inunediately from God nor his law, but 
only from the law of nations ; " and in King James's " Defence 
of the Rights of Kings against Cardinal Perron,** we find His 
Majesty expressing strong indignation against the Cardinal 
for having asserted *•*■ that to the deposing of a King the con- 
sent of the people must be obtained" — " for by these words 
(says James) the people are exalted above the King, and made 
the judges of the King's deposing,** p. ^^, — Even in Mariana's 
celebrated book, where the nonsense of bigotry does not inter- 
fere, there are some liberal and enlightened ideas of govern- 
ment, of the restraints which should be imposed upon Royal 
power, of the subordination of the Thvone to the interests of 
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When' fleaven was yet Uie Pope's exclusive trade, 
And Kin^ were damnd as iasX as now they're 
model 



die people, etc. etc. (De Re^ et Re^ InstitDtione. See par- 
tknlarij liK i. cap. 61, 8, and 9.)— It b ratlier remaikable, too, 
that En^and should be iiidd>tcd to anotker Jesuit, for the 
earliest d efe n ce of that princi{4e opon whidi the RcTolotion 
was founded, namdj, die ri^t of die people to diange the 
succession. — (See Doleman^s ''Confefcnces," written in sopport 
of the title of the Infiuita of Spain against that of James I.)— 
When Englishmen, thcrcfote, sa j that IVipery is the religion of 
slaTery , thej shoaH not onlj ivcollect that dieir bonsted Cod- 
stitntion is the work and heqncst of Popish ancestors 9 thcj 
should not only remember the laws of Edward III. '* under 
whom (says BoBngbroke) theeonsliintionof onrFuliaiiKnis, 
and the ivrbole form of our Goremment, herame i e du ce d into 
better form;" but they should know dmt even die errors 
of Popery haire leaned 10 the canse of liberty, and that Papists, 
howerer mistaken their modves may ha^e been, were die fo« 
promnlgators of the doctrines which led to the Rewihilicm. — 
But, in tmth, the political principles of the Roman Catholics 
haTe generally hern made to suit the fto u fc n ience of their op- 
pressors, and they have been represented altemaldy as slaridi 
(N- refractory, according as a pretext for tormenting them was 
wanting. The same inoonsistencT has marked ercxy odier 
imputation against them . They are charged with laxity in the 
obserrance of oaths, though an oath has been found sufficient to 
shut them from all worldly adTantages. If they reject some 
decisions of their chard), they are said to be scepdcs and bad 
Christians; if they admit those Tcry decisions, they are 
branded as bigots and bad sobjects. We are told that confi- 
dence and kindness will make them enemies to the GoTcm- 
ment, thoogh we know that exdnsion and iniurics hare with 
diilicnlty prevented them from being iu friends. In short, 
nothing can better illnstrate the misery of those shifts and 
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No, no— let D — gen-n search the Papal chair * 
For fragrant treasury long forgotten there ; 
And, as the witch of sunless Lapland thinks 
That little swarthy gnomes delight in stinks, 
Let sallow P-rc-v-1 snuff up the gale 
Which wizard D— gen-n's gathered sweets ex- 
hale ! 
Enough for me, whose heart has learn'd to scorn 
Bigots alike in Rome or England bom, 
Wlio loathe the venom, whencesoe'er it springs, 
From Popes or Lawyers,t Pastry-cooks or Kings ; 
Enough for me to laugh and weep by turns. 
As mirth provokes, or indignation burns, 
As C-nn-ng vapours, or as France succeeds. 
As H-wk-sb*ry proses, or as Ireland bleeds ! 

evasions by which a long course of convardly injustice must 
be supported, than the wh(^e history of Great Bri taints con- 
duct towards the Catholic part of her empire. 

♦ The « Sella Stereoraria^ of the Popes.— The Right 
Honourable and learned Doctor will find an engraving of this 
chair in Spanheim's *' Disquisitio Historica de PapA Foemin&^ 
(p. ii8) ; and I recommend it as a model for the fashion of 
that seat which the Doctor is about to take in the Priuy- 
Council of Ireland. 

i* When Innocent X. wasentreated to decide the controversy 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists, h? answered, that 
** he had been bred a Lawyer, and had therefore nothing to 
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And thoui my Friend-*;if ^ in these headlong days, 
When bigot Zeal her drunken «ntics plays 
So near 9 precipice, that men the while 
Look breathless on and shudder while they smile— 
If, in such fearful days, thoult dare to look 
To hapless Ireland, to this rankling nook 
Which Heaven has freed from poisonous things in 

vain, 
While Gr-£F-rd's tongue and M-sgi>ve'spen remain-^ 
If thou hast yet no golden blinkers got 
To shade thine eyes from this devoted spot, 
Whose wrongs, though blazon'd o'er the world 

they be, 
Placemen alone are privileged not to see-^ 
Oh ! turn awhile, and, though the shamrock 

wreathes 
M^ homely harp, yet shall the song it breathes 
Of Ireland's slavery, and of Ireland's woes, 
Live, when the memory of her tyrant foes 
Shall but exist, all future knaves to warn. 
Embalmed in hate and canonized by scorn ! 



do with diyinity.'* — It -were to be wished that some of our 
English pettifoggers knew their element as well as Pope Inno- 
cent X. 
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When C-sll-r — gh,* in sleep still more profound 
Than his own opiate tongue now deals around, 
Shall wait th' impeachment of that awful day 
Which even his practised hand can't bribe away ! 

And oh! my friend, wert thou but near me now, 
To see the spring diffuse o*er Erin's brow 
Smiles that shine out, unconquerably fair, 
Even through the blood-marks left by C-md-n f 

there ! 
Couldst thou but see what verdure paints the sod 
Which none but tyrants and their slaves have trod. 



* The breach of faith 'which the managers of the Irish 
Union have been guilty of, in disappointing those hopes of 
emancipation which they excited in the bosoms of the Ca- 
tholics, is no new trait in the annals of English policy. A 
similar deceit was practised to facilitate the Union with Scot- 
land, and hopes were held ont of exemption from the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, in order to divert the Parliament of that 
country from encumbering the measure with any stipulation 
to that effect. 

f Not the C-md-n who speaks thus of Ireland : 

'* Atque uno verbo dicam, sive lernes fecunditatem, sive 

maris et portunm opportunitatem, sive incolas respicies qui 

beUicosi sunt, ingeniosi, corporum lineamentis conspicui, 

mirific& camis mollitie et propter musculorum teneritatem 

agilitate incredibili, a multis dotibus ita felix est insula, at 

non male dixerit Gyraldus, ' naturam hoc Zephyri regnnm 

benigniori oculo respexisse.* ** 
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And didsl thou know the spirit, kind and biaye, 
That warms the soul of each insulted slave. 
Who, tired with struggling, sinks beneath his lot, 
And seems by all but watchful France forgot — * 
Thy heart would burn — yes, even thy Pittite heart 
Would burn, to think that such a blooming part 
Of tlie woHd's garden, rich in Nature's charms. 
And filVd with sof:ial souls and vigorous arms, 
Should be the victim of that canting crew, 
So smooth, so godly, yet so devilisl^ too. 
Who, arm*d at once with prayer-books and with 

whipSit 
Hlood on their hands, and Scripture on their lips, 

* Tho example of toleration, which Bonaparte has given, 
will product, I ftfar, no other effect than that of determin- 
ing the British Government to persist, from the very spirit of 
opposition, in their own old system of intolerance and in- 
justice; just as the Siamese blacken their teeth, '* because,*' 
as they say, *'the devil has white ones.*' ' . 

■^ One of the unhappy results of the controversy between 
Protestants and Catholics, is the mutual exposure whiclrtheir 
criminations and recriminations have produced. In vain do 
the Protestants charge the Papists with closing the door of 
salvation upon others, while many of their own writings and 
articles breathe the same uncharitable spirit. No canon of 
Constance or Lateran ever damned heretics more eflectually 
than the eighth of the Thirty-nine Articles consigns to per- 

' See THistoire Naturelle et Polit. du Boyanme dt Siam, etc. 
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Tyrants by creed, and torturers by text, 
Make this life hell, in honour of tlie next ! 

dition every single member of the Greek church, and I doul.t 
whether a more sweeping claase of damnation was ever pro* 
posed in the most bigoted council, than that which the Gal- 
yinistic theory of predestination in the seventeenth of these 
Articles exhibits. It is true that no liberal Pi*otestant avows 
such exclusive opinions ; that every honest clergyman must 
feel a pang while be subscribes to them \ that some even 
assert the Atbanasian Creed to be the forgery of one Vigilius 
Tapsensis, in the beginning of the sixth century, and thai 
eminent divines, like Jortin, have not hesitated to say, 
''There are propositions contained in our Liturgy and Ar*. 
tides, which no man of common sense amongst us believes.**' 
But while all this is freely conceded to Protestants; while 
nobody doubts their sincerity, when they declare that their 
articles are not essentials of faith, but a collection of opinions 
which have been promulgated by fallible men, and from 
many of which they feel themselves justified in dissenting,—- 
while so much liberty of retraction is allowed to Protestants 
upon their own declared and subscribed Articles of religion , 
is it not strange that a similar indulgence should be refused, 
with such inconvincible obstinacy, to the Catholics, upon te« 
nets which their church has uniformly resisted and con* 
demned, in every country where it has flourished indepen* 
dently ? When the Catholics say, " The decree of the council 
of Lateran, which you object to us, has no claim whatever 
upon either our faith or our reason j it did not even profess to 
contain any doctrinal decision, but was merely a judicial pro- 
ceeding of that assembly; and it would be as fair for us to 
impute a wife-killing doctrine to the Protestants, because 
their first Pope, Henry VIII. was sanctioned in an indulgence 
of that propensity, as for you to conclude that we have in- 
herited a king-deposing taste from the acts of the Council of 

' Strictures on the Articles, Subscription!, etc. 
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Your R-desd»leS| P-rc-v-ls — oh, gracious Heaven ! 
If Fm presumptuous, be my tongue^forg^yen, 
When here I swear, by my soul's hope of rest, 
Fd rather have been bom, e'er man was blest 
With the pure dawn of Rerelation's light, 
Tes ! -^rather plunge me back in Pagan night, 



Lateran, or the secular pretensions of oar Popes. With re- 
spect, too, to the Decree of the Council of Constance^ upon the 
strength of which you accuse ns of breaking faith with he- 
retics, we do not hesitate to pronounce that Decree a calum- 
nious forgery, a forgery, too, so ohrious and ill-fabricated, that 
none but our enemies have ever ventured to give it the slif^iest 
credit for authenticity : ^ — ^When the Catholics make these 
declarations (and they are almost weary with making them); 
when they show too, by their conduct, that these declarations 
are sincere, and that their faith and morals are no more re- 
gulated by the absurd decrees of old councils and Popes, than 
their science is influenced by the Papal anathema against that 
Irishman,' who first found out the Antipodes :— is it not 
strange that so many still wilfully distrust what every good 
man is so much interested in believing? That ao many 
should prefer the dark-lantern of the i3th century to the 
sunshine of intellect wliich has since spread over the world, 
and that every dabbler in theology, from Mr. Le Mesnrier down 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, should dare to oppose 
the rubbish of Constance and Lateran to the bright trinm- 
phant progress of justice, generosity, and truth? 

■ Virgiiius, sumamed Solivagus, a native of Ireland, who 
maintained, in the 8ih century, the doctrine of the Antipodes, 
and was anathematized accordingly by the Pope. John Scotns 
Erigena, another Irishman, was the tir&i that ever wrote against 
transubstantiation. 
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And take my chance with Socrates for bliss,^ 
Than be the Christian of a faith like this, 
Which builds on heavenly cant its earthly sway, 
And in a convert mourns to lose a prey ; 

^ There is a singular work *^ upon the Souls of the Pagans," 
by one Franciscus Collins, in which he discusses, -with much 
coolness and erudition, all the probable chances of salyaUon 
apon which a heathen philosopher may calculate. He damns 
without much difiSiculty Socrates, Plato, etc. and the only one 
at whose fate he seems to hesitate is Pythagoras, in consider- 
ation of his golden thigh, and the many miracles which he per- 
fonned : but, having balanced his claims a littie, and finding 
reason to father all these miracles on the devil, he at length, 
in the twenty-fifth chapter, decides upon damning him also. 
(De Animabus Paganorum, lib. iv. cap. ao and aS.)—* Dante 
compromises the matter with the Pagans, and gives them a 
neutral territory or limbo of their own, where their employ- 
ment, it must be owned, is not very enviable—'' Senza speme 
vivemo in desio." Cant. iv. — Among the many errors im- 
puted to Origen, he is accused of having denied the eternity 
of future punishment, and, if he never advanced a more irra- 
tional doctrine, we may forgive him. He went so far, how- 
ever, as to include the devil himself in the general hell-deli- 
very which he supposed would one day or other take place, 
and in this St. Augustin thinks him ratlier too merciful — >*' Mi- 
serecordior profecto fuit Origencs, ^i et ipsum diabolum^'' 
etc. (De Civitat. Dei, lib. xxi. cap. 17.) — St. Jerom says, that 
according to Origen, '' the deviJ, after a certain time, will be as 
weU off as the angel Gabriel" — "Id ipsum fore Gabrielem 
^od diaboliim." (See his Epistle to Pammachius.) But 
HaUoix, in his Defence of Origen, denies that he had any of 
this misplaced tenderness for the devil. — I take the liberty 
of recommending these notiUce upon damnation to the par- 
ticular attention of the learned Chancellor of the Exchequer 

VOL. VI. 3 
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Which, Imiding polity in spiritaal chains, 
And tainting piety with temporal stains, * 
Corrupts both State and Church, and makes an 

oath 
The knave and atheist's passport into both — 
Which, while it dooms dissenting souls to know 
Nor bliss above nor liberty below. 
Adds the slave's suffering to the simier's fear, 
And, lest he 'scape hereafter, racks him here ! f 

* Mr. Fox, in his Speech on the Repeal of the Test Act 
(i^go), condemns die intermixture of religion with the poli- 
tical constitution of a state : ' < What purpose (he asks) can it 
serve, except the baleful purpose of commnnicating and re- 
ceiving contamination? Under such an alliance cormption 
must alight upon the one, and slavery overwhelm the odier." 

Locke, too, says of the connexion between €hurdi and State, 
*' The boundaries on both sides are fixed and immoveable. 
He jumbles heaven and earth ^gether, the things most remote 
and opposite, who mixes these two societies, which are in 
their original, end, business, and in every thing, perfecdy 
distinct and infinitely different from each other."— /^jTrt Let- 
ter.on Toleration, 

The corruptions of Christianity may be dated from the pe- 
riod of its esublishment under Consuntine, nor conld all the 
splendour which it then acquired atone for the peace and 
purity which it lost. 

«f I doubt whether, after all, there has not been as much 
bigotry among Protestants as among Papists. According to 
the hackneyed quoution — 

niacos intra muros peccatur et extra^ 

The great champion of the Kefocmation, Melanchthon, whom 
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But no — far other faidi, £ar milder beams 

Of heavenly jastice warm the Christian's dreams 

Jortin calls '' a diyine of mncli mildness and good-rtatttret'*'* 
thus expresses his approbation of the burning of Servetus : 
*' Legi (he says to Bullinger) quae de Serreti bhisphemiis re- 
spoi^stis, et pietatem ac jndicia vestra probo. Judico etiam 
senatum Oeneyensem recti fecisse, <{uod honunem pertinacem 
et non omissnrum blaspheinias sustulit; ac miratns sum esse 
qui severitatem illam improbent."— I have great pleasure in 
contrasting with these ''mild and good-natured ** sentiments 
the following words of the Papist Baluze, in addressing his 
friend Conringins: "Interim amemns, mt Conringi, et ta- 
metsi diversM opiniones tuemur in caus& religionis, moribns 
tamen diversi non simus, qui eadem literanim stndia secta* 
mnr.*'— -Heaman. Coming. Episiol, par. secund. p. 56. 

Hume tells ns that the Commons, in the beginning of Charles 
'the First's reign, *' attacked Montague, one of the King's chap- 
lains, on account of a moderate book which he had lately 
composed, and which, to their great disgust, saved virtnous 
Catholics, as well as other Christians, from eternal torments.'' 
—In the same manner a complaint was lodged before the Lords 
of the Conncil against that excellent writer Hooker, for having, 
in a Sermon against Popery, attempted to save many of his 
Popish ancestors for ignorance, — ^To these examples of Pro- 
testant toleration I shall beg leave to oppose the following ex- 
tract from a letter of old Roger Ascham (the tutor of Queen 
Elisabeth), which is preserved among the Harrington Papers, 
and was written in i566, to the Earl of Leicester, complain- 
ing of the Archbishop Toung, who had taken away his pre- 
bend in the church of York : <' Master Bourne' did never 
grieve me half so moche in offering me wrong, as Mr. Dudley 
and die Byshopp of York doe, in taking away my right. No 
bysbopp in Q. Mary's time would have so dealt with me j 

' Sir John Bourne, Principal Secretary of State to Qneeft 
Mary. 
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His creed is writ on Mercy's page aboye. 
By the pare hands of all-atoning Loye ! 
He weeps to see his soul's Religion twine 
The tyrant's sceptre with her wreath divine, 
And he^ while round him sects and nations raise 
To the one God their varying notes of praise, 

not Mr. Bourne hymself, when Winchester lived, darst have 
•o dealt with me. For suche good estimation in those dajes 
even the leamedst and wysest men, as Gardenar and Cardinal 
Poole, made of my poore service, that although they knewe 
perfectly that in religion, hoth by open wrytinge and pryvie 
talke, I was contrarye unto them; yea, when Sir Francis 
Englefield by name did note me speciallye at the conncill- 
board, Gardener would not suffer me to be called thither, nor 
touched ellswheare, saiinge suche words of me in a lettre, as, 
though lettres cannot, I blushe to write them to your lord- 
shipp. Winchester's good-will stoode not in speaking faire 
and wishing' well, but he did in deede that for me,' whereby 
my wife and children shall live the better when I am gone.* 
(See Nuga Antiqus, vol. i. p. 98, ggO— If men who acted thus 
were bigots, what shall we call Mr. P-rc-v-1 ? 

In Sutcliffe*s " Survey of Popery " there is the following 
assertion : ** Papists, that positively hold the heretical and 
false doctrines of the modern church of Rome, cannot possibly 
be saved.*' — As a contrast to this and other specimens of Pro- 
testant liberality, which it would be much more easy than 
pleasant to collect, I refer my rcac^cr to the Declaration of 
Le P6re Courayer, and, while lie reads the sentiments of thi* 
pious man upon toleration, I doubt not he will feel inclined to 
exclaim with Belsham, " Blush, ye protcstant bigots! and be 

• ' By Gardener's favour Ascham long held his fellowship, 
though not resident. 
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Blesses each voice, whate'er its tone may be. 
That serves to swell the geiiera\ harmony ! * 
Such was the spirit, grandly, gently bright, 
That fiU'd, oh Fox ! thy peaceful soul with light ; 
While blandly spreading, like that orb of air 
Which folds our planet in its circling care, 
The mighty sphere of thy transparent mind 
Embraced the world, and breathed for all man- 
kind! 
Last of the great, farewell ! — yet not the last — 
Though Britain's sunshine hour with thee be past, 
lerne still one gleam of glory gives, 
And feels but half thy loss while Grattan lives. 

confounded at the comparison of your own wretched and ma- 
lignant prejudices with the generous and enlarged ideas, the 
noble and animated language of this Popish priest.^-^fsso^j, 
xxrii. p. 98. 

''^ *' La tolerance est la chose dn monde la plus propre k 
raimener le si^cle d^or et k faire un concert el une harmonie de 
plnsieors voix et instruments de difi)^rents tons et notes, 
anssi agr<^able pour le moins ^e Puniformite d'une seule 
▼oix.** Bayle, GommentairePhilosophique, etc. part ii. chap. vi. 
<— Both Bayle and Locke would have treated the subject of 
Toleration in a manner more worthy of themselves and of the 
caose, if they had written in an ai^e less distracted by religious 
prejudices. 
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Tbi following is part of a Preface whidi waf intended 
by a friend and countryman of mine for a collection of 
Irifh ain, to which he had adapted Englbh wordi. As 
it has nerer heen published, and is not inapplicable to mj 
subject, I shall take the liberty of subjoining it here. 
* ♦ * * 

^' Our history, for many centuries past, is credilable 
neither to our neighbours nor ourselyes, and ought not to 
be read by any Irishman who wishes either to lore Eng- 
land or to feel proud of Ireland. The loss of independ- 
ence Tery early debased our character, and our feuds and 
rdbdlions, though frequent and ferocious, but seldom dis- 
played that generous spirit of enterprise with which the 
pride of an independent monardiy §o long dignified Uie 
stmg^es of Scotland. It is true this bland has giren birth 
to heroes who, under more favouraUe circumstances^ 
m^;ht hare left in the hearts of their countrymen recol- 
lections as dear as those of a Bruce or a Wallace ; bat sui>' 
oesf was wanting to consecrate resistance, their cause was 
bnoided with the disheartening name of treason, and their 
oppressed country was such a blank among nations, that, 
like the adrenttires of those woods which Rinaldo ^iuhft4 
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to explore, the fame of their actions was lost in the ob- 
scuritj of the place where they adbicTed them. ^ 

■ Errando in ^dli hocchi 



Trovar potria strane avrentnre e moltc. 
Ma come i lioghi i latli ftdMir son Ibschi, 
Che non se'n ha notizia le pih Yolte.^ 

^^ Hence it is that the annals of Ireland, through a long 
lapse of six hundred years, exhibit not one of those shining 
names, not one of those themes of national pride, from 
which poetry bon*ows her noblest inspiration ; and that 
history, which ought to be the richest garden of the Muse, 
yields notliing to her here but weeds and cypress . In truth, 
the poet who would embellish his song with allusi(»is to 
Irish names and events, must be content to seek them in 
those early periods when our character was yet unaUoyed 
and original, before the impolitic craft of our conquerors 
had divided, weakened, imd disgraced us ; md ^ only 
traits of heroism which he can venture at this day te com- 
memorate, with safety to himself, or, perhaps, with ho- 
nour to the cocmtry, are to be looked for in those thnes 
when the native monarchs of Ireland displayed and fes- 
tered virtues Worthy of a better age ; when oor Maladites 
wore collars of gold wlridi they had won in single combat 
from the invader, f and our Briens deserved the blessings 
of a |>eople by all the most estimable qualities of a king. 
It may be said indeed that the magic of tradition has shed 
a charm over this remote period, to which it is in reality 
but little entitled, and that most of the pictui^, which 
we dwell on so fondly, of days when this island was dis- 

* Ariosto, canto iv. 

t See Warner's History of Ireland, vol. i. book ix. 
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tiqgiushed amidst the^oom of Europe, by tbe sanctity of 
her morab, the spirit of her knighthood, and the polish 
of her schools, are little more than the inventions of na* 
tional partiaUty, that bright but spurious ofi&pring which 
vanity engenders upon ignorance, and with which the first 
records oif every people abound. But the sceptic is scarcely 
to he envied who would pause for stronger proofs than 
we ah'eady possess of ^ early glories of Ireland ; and 
were even the veracity of all these proofs surrendered, 
yet who would not fly to such flattering fictions from the 
sad degrading truths which the history of later times pre*- 
sents to us ? 

'^ The language of sorrow however b, in general, best 
suited to our Music, and with themes of this natwe the 
poet may be amply supplied. There is not a page of our 
annals which cannot afford him a subject, and while the 
national Muse of other countries adorns her temple with 
ti'ophies of the past^ in Ireland her altar, like the shrine 
of Pity at Athens, is to be known only by the tears that 
are shed upon it ; ' lacrjrmis altaria sudctnt,^* 

*^ There is a well-known story, related of the Anlio- 
chians under the reign of Theodosius, which is not only 
honourable to the powers of music in general, but which 
applies so peculiarly to the mournful melodies of Ireland, 
that I-^aomot resist the temptation of introducing it heie. 
— 'Tlie piety of Theodosius would have been admirable, 
if it had not been stained with intolerance ; but his reign 
affords, I believe, the first example of a disqualifying penal 
code enacted by Chi^istians against Christians. f Whether 

* Statins, Thebaid. lib. xii. 

j* '' A sort of citU excommuiiication (says Gibbon), which 
separated them froga their fellow-citizens by a peculiar brand 
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faii lulcilciCBCC wiui toe ro^MB of die AnlisdHnM bm 
any share in the afictatiflm of their lojdtej is not cxproslj 
aseertained bj hiitarians ; hot sercre e£cts, lieniy taxt- 
tknif and the rapndtj and insolcnoaof the men whomhe 
sent to goTcm them, saficientij aoooont for die diseon- 
lentsofa warm and susceptible people. Repentance sood 
IbOoiwed the crimes into ifhsch their impatience had har- 
ried them, bat the lei^ean ce off Ike Emp eror was implt- 
caUe, and ponishments of the most dreadful natore bung 
Oferthedt J of Antiodi, whose deroled inhabitants, totally 
Tesigned to despondence, wandered throo^ the streets 
and public assemblies, giTing nttcranoe to their grief m 
dirges of the most toadiing lamentation. * At length, 
FlaTianus, their bisbop, whom thej sent to interoede 

of infinnj ; and this dedantion of the snpreme magistrate 
tended to jottify, or at leasl to ezcnse, the insnlu of a £uiatic 
populace. The sectaries were gradnaUj disqoalified for the 
possession of honourable or IncratiTe employments, and Theo- 
dosins was satisfied with his own justice when he decreed, 
that, as the Ennomians distinguished the nature oi the Son 
rom that of the Father, they should be incapable of m aking 
tbeir wills, or of receiTing any adrantagc from testamentary 
donations.^ 

* Mf A« TifM §X4^o^f^ ^^fii »M 99fi,iemBnms wwfB-ifciut, 
rmf fii>Mhmf is-iy/sv. — ^Niciphor. lib. xii. cap. 42« This 
story is also in Sozomen, lib. rii. cap. a3; but unfortunately 
Chrysostom says nothing whaterer about it, and he not only 
bad the best opportunities of information, but was too fond 
of music, as appears by hb praises of psalmody (Exposit. in 
Psalm. zH.), to omit such a flattering illustration of its 
powers. He imputes their reconciliation to the interference 
of the Antiocbian solitaries, while Zozimus attributes it to 
the remonstrances of the sophist Libanius.-— Gibbon, I think, 
docs not ercn allude to the story of the musicians. 
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with Theodosius /finding all his entreaties coldly rejected, 
adopted the expedient of teaching these songs of sorrow, 
which ke had heard from the Hps of his unfortunate 
countrymen, to the minstreb who perfoimed for the 
Emperor at table. The heart of Theodosius could not 
resist this appeal ; tears fell fast into his cup while he 
listened, and the Antiochian* were forgiven. — Surely, if 
music erer spoke the nuifortunes of a people, or could 
ever conciliate forgiveness for their errors, the music of 
Ireland ought to possess those powers ! " 
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PREFACE. 



The Sceptical Philosophy of the Ancients has been 
as much misrepresented as the Epicurean. Pyrrho 
perhaps may have catried it to an irrational excass 
(though we must not believe, with Beattie, all the 
absurdities imputed to this philosopher), but it 
appears to me that the doctrines of the school, as 
stated by Sextus Empiricus, * are much more suited 
to the frailty of human reason, and more conducive 
to the mild virtues of humility and patience, than 
any of those systems which preceded the introduc^- 
tion of Christianity. The Sceptics held a middle 
path between the Dogmatists and Academicians, 
the former of whom boasted that they had attained 
the truth I while the latter denied that any attain- 
able truth existed : the Sceptics, however, without 

* Pyrrh. Hypoih. The reader may find a tolerably clear 
abstract of this work of Sextas Empiricus in La V^rit^ des 
Sciences, by Mersenne, liv. i. chap. ii. etc. 
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asserting or denying its existence, professed to be 
modestly and anxiously in search of it ; as St. Au- 
gostin expresses it, in his liberal tract against the 
ManichaeanSy ** nemo nestram dicat jam se inve- 
nisse yeritatem ; sic earn quaeramus quasi ab utris- 
quenesciatur.'^'*' From this habit of impartial in- 
vestigation, and the necessity which they imposed 
upon thems^ves, of studying not oidy every system 
of philosophy, but every art and science, whidi 
paetended to lay its basis in truth, they neceaaarily 
took a wider range erf erudition, and were Morc 
tiavelled in the regions of philosophy than those 
whom conviction or bigotry had dcMuesticaled in 
any particular system. It required all the learning 
of dogmatism to overthrow the dogmatism of learn- 
ing ; and the Sceptics, in this reqpect, resembled 
that ancient incendiary, who stole from the altar 
the fire with which he destroyed the temple. This 
advantage over all the other sects is allowed to 
them even by Lipsius, whose treatise on the mi- 
racles of the Virgo Hallenais will sufficiently save 
him from all su^icion of scq>ticism. '^ Lahore, 

**" Lib. contra Epist. Manichni qaam vocant Fundamenti, 
Op. Paris, torn. ti. 
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iugenioy memcHria supra omnes pene pbikMophes 
faisse.-'-^Quid nonne omnia alionun secto tenere 
ddmenuit et ipcfaitcrey si potenint refeUere? i€s 
dicit, Nonne orationes varias, ranf , subtiles inye- 
niri ad tarn receptas, daras, certas (ut videbatur) 
sententias eveitendas?'' etc. etc. * Mannduct. ad 
Philosoph. Stoic. Dissert. 4« 

Tke difference between the scepticism of the an- 
cients and the modems is, that the former doubted 
for die purpose of investigating, as may be exem- 
plified by the third book of Aristotle's Metaphy- 
<cs,t while the latter inyestigate for the purpose 
of floBbtlng, as ^nay be seen through most of the 
philosophical works of Hume. § Indeed the Pyr- 
ilMMnisra of latter days is not <mly more subtle than 
Aiat of antiquity, but, it must be confessed, more 

* See Martin. Schoockius de Scepticismo, who endeayours, 
1 think weally, to refute this opinion of Lipsins. 

t Eft /k vtf towofijvmi finXofitrttg wfHfya t« i^imofn" 

Metaphys. lib. iil. cap. i. 

J Neither Home, however, nor Berkeley, are to be judged 
by the misrepresentations of Beattie, whose book, however 
amiably incended, appears to me a most unphilosophical 
appeal to popular feelings and prejudices, and a continued 
petitio principii throughout. 
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dangerous in its tendency. The happiness of a Giris- 
tian depends so mach upon his belief, that it is na- 
tural he should feel alarm at the progress of doubt, 
lest it steal by degrees into the region from which 
he is most interested in excluding it, and poison at 
last the very spring of his consolation and hope. 
Stilly howeyer, the abuses of doubting ought not 
to deter a philosophical mind from indulging mildly 
and rationally in its use; and there is nothing, 
I think, more consistent with the humble spirit of 
Christianity, than the scepticism of him who pro- 
fesses not to extend his distrust beyond the circle 
of human pursuits, and the pretensions of human 
knowledge. A philosopher of this kind is among 
the readiest to admit the claims of Heaven upon 
his faith and adoration : it is only to the wisdom of 
this weak world that he refuses, or at least delays, 
his assent ; it is only in passing through the shadow 
of earth that his mind undergoes the eclipse of 
scepticism . No follower of Pyrrho has ever spoken 
more strongly against the dogmatists than St. 
Paul himself, in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; and there are passages in Ecclesiastes, and 
other parts of Scripture, which justify our utmost 
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diffidence in all that human reason originates. 
Even the Sceptics of antiquity refrained from the 
mysteries of theology, and, in efttering the temples 
of religion, laid aside their philosophy at the porch. 
Sextus Empiricus thus declares the acquiescence of 
his sect in the general belief of a superintending 
Providence : Tt* fitv fit^ xttrttxcXu^itvTtf uic^tir^f 
^tifciv U¥ttt BtHf xMi nfiofHf 3tVf KUt 9r^cf6U9 ttvruf 
^«^er. Lib. iii. cap. i. In short, it appears to 
me that this rational and well-regulated scepticism 
is the only daughter of the schools that can be 
selected as a handmaid for Piety : he who distrusts 
the light of reason, will be the first to follow a 
more luminous guide ; and if, with an ardent love 
for truth, he has sought her in vain through the 
^ays of ihis life, he will turn with the more hope 
to that better world, where all is simple, true, and 
everlasting : for there is no parallax at the zenith- 
it is only near our troubled horizon that objects 
deceive us into vague and erroneous calculations. 
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As the gay tint, that decks the vernal rose,^ 
Not in the flower, but in our vision glows ; 

* '' The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the 
parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether any one per- 
ceiTC them or not, and therefore they may be called real 
quidities, because they really exist in those bodies ; but light, 
heat, whiteness, or coldness, are no more really in them than 
sickness or pain is in manna. Take away the sensation of 
them ; let not the eye see light or colours, nor the ears hear 
sounds, let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell, and all 
colours, tastes, odours, and sounds, as they are such parti- 
cular ideas, vanish and cease.** Locke, book ii. chap. 8. 

Bishop Berkeley, it is well known, extended this doctrine 
eren to primary qualities, and supposed that matter itself 
has but an ideal existence. How shall we apply the bishop's 
theory to that period which preceded the formation of man| 
when our system of sensible things was produced, and the 
sun shone, and the waters flowed, without any sentient being 
to witness them? The spectator, whom Whiston supplies, 
will scarcely sohe the difficulty : "To speak my mind freely,** 
says he, ''1 beliere that the Messias was there actually pre- 
sent.**-^ee Whistoit, ftfihe Mosaic Creatioh, 
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As the ripe flavour of Falemian tides 
Not in the wine, but in our taste resides; 
So when, with heartfelt t^bnte, we declare 
That Marco's honest and that Susan's fair, 
*Tis in our minds, and not in Susan's eyes 
Or Marco's life, the worth or beauty lies : 
For she, in flat*nosed China, would appear 
As plain a thing as Lady Anne is here ; 
And one light joke at rich Loretto's dome 
Would rank good Marco with the damn'd at Rome. 

There's no deformity so^ile, so base, 
That 'tis not somewhere thought a charm, a grace; 
No foul reproach, that may not steal a beam 
From other suns, to bleach it to esteem ! * 

* Boetius employs this argnment of the -Sceptics, among his 
consolatory reflexions npon the emptiness of fame. "Qaidqaod 
diversarnm gentium mores inter se atqueinstitata discordant, nt 
qnod apud alios laude, apud alios supplicio dignum judicetar ? ** 
— Lih. ii. prosa 7. Many amusing inslances of diyersity, in 
the tastes, manners, and morals of different nations, may he 
found throughout the works of that interesting Sceptic Le 
Mothe le Vayer.— See his Opuscule Sceptiquc,his treatise "de 
la Secte Sceptique,'' and, above all, those Dialogues, not to be 
found in his works, -which he published under the name of 
Horatius Tubero. — The chief objection to these writings of 
Le Vayer (and it is a blemish which, I think, may be felt in 
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Ask, who is wise? — you'll find the self-same man 
A sage in France, a madman in Japan ; 
And here some head beneath a mitre swells, 
Which thePe had J;ingled to a cap and bells : 
Nay, there may yet some monstrous region be, 
Unknown to Cook, and from Napoleon free. 
Where C-stl-r — gh would for a patriot pass, 
And mouthing M — Igr— ve scarce be deem'd an ass] 

" List not to reason" (Epicurus cries), 

*' But trust the senses, there conviction lies : " — * 

the Esprit des Loix), is tlic suspicious obscurity of the sources 
from which he frequently draws his instances, and the in- 
discriminate use which he makes of the lowest populace of 
the library, those lying travellers and wonder-mongers, of 
whom Shaftesbury complains, in his Advice to an Author, as 
having tended in his own time to the diffusion of a very vi- 
cious sort of scepticism. Vol. i. p, 35a. The Pyrrhonism of 
Lc Vaycr, however, is of the most innocent and playful kind ^ 
and Villemandy, the author of Scepticismus Debellatus, ex- 
empts him specially in the declaration of war which -he de- 
nounces against the other armed neutrals of the secfc,' in con- 
sideration of the orthodox limits within which he has con- 
fined his incredulity. 

* This was also the creed of those modem Epicureans, 
whomHinon dePEnclos collected around her in the Bue des 
Toumelles, and whose object seems to have been to decry the 
faculty of reason, as tending only to embarrass our use of plea- 
sures, without enabling us, in any degree, to avoid their abuse. 
Madame des HoliKifes, the fair pupil of Des Barreaux in the 

VOL. VI. ^ fi^ 
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Alas! ihe^ judge not by a purer light. 

Nor keep their foontaiiis more untinged and bhght: 
Habit so mars them, that the Russian swain 
Will sigh for train-oil, while he sips Champaigne; 
And health so rules them, that a ferer's heat 
Would make even Sh — r — d — n think water sweet! 

Just as the mind the erring sense * believes, 
The erring mind, in turn," the sense deceives, 

arts of pociry and Tolnptuocsness, has devoted most of her 
verses to this laudable purpose, and is such a determined foe 
to reason, that, in one of her pastorals, she congratolates her 
sheep on the want of it. St. Evremont speaks thus upon the 
subject : 

'< Un melange incertain d'esprit et de matiire 
Nous &it vivre arec trop ou trop pifeu de lumiire. 

Nature, el^Tfr-nons k. la clart<$ des anges, 

Ou nous abaise au sens des simples animaux.'' 

Which sentiments I have thus yentured to paraphrase : 

Had man been made, at nature's birth, 

Of only flame or only earth, 

Had he been formM a perfect whole 

Of purely that, or grossly this. 
Then sense would ne'er have clouded soul. 

Nor soul restrained the sense's bliss. ^ 

Oh happy! had his light been strong. 

Or had he never shared a light. 
Which bums enough to show he's wrong, 

Tei not enough to lead him right \ 

* See those yerses upon the fallaciousness of the senses, be- 
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And cold disgust can find but wrinkles there, 

Where passion fancies all that's smooth and fair. 

*♦***, who sees, upon his pillow laid, 

A face for which ten thousand pounds were paid, 

Can tell, how quick before a jury flies 

The spell that mock'd the warm seducer's eyes ! 

Self is the medium least refined of all 
Through which opinion's searching beam can fall ; 
And, passing there, the clearest, steadiest ray 
Will tinge its light and turn its line astray. 

ginning '^Faltant nos ocuii,'* etc. among the fragments of 
Petronius. The most sceptical of the ancient poets was Euri- 
pidesy and I defy the -whole school of Pyrrho to produce a 
more ingenious doubt than the following : 

To l^tjf J« Bittjffxuv i«-i.— See Laert. in Pyrrh. 

Socrates and Plato were the grand sources of ancient scep- 
ticism. Cicero tells us (de Orator: lib. iii.)? that they supplied 
Arcesilas with the doctrines of the Middle Academy j and 
how much these resembled the tenets of the Sceptics, may be 
seen even in Sextus Empiricns (lib. i. cap. 33), who, with all 
his distinctions, can scarcely prove any difference. One is 
sorry to -find that Epicurus was a dogmatist;- and I rather 
think his natural temper would have led him to the repose of 
scepticism, if the Stoics, by their violent opposition, had not 
forced him to be as obstinate as themselves. Indeed Plutarch, 
IB repordng some of his opinions, represents him as deliver- 
ing them with considerable hesitation. Eirtxw^cg ov^ 
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Th' Ephesian smith a holier charm espied 
In Dian's toe, than all his heaven beside ; * 
And true religion shines not half so true 
On one good living as it shines on two. 
Had W — Ic — t first been pensioh'd by the Throne, 
Kings would have,suiFer'd by his praise alone; 
And P — ine perhaps, for something snug per ann., 
Had laugh'd, like W— II— sly, at all Rights of Man I 

But 'tis not only individual minds 

That habit tinctures, or th.tt interest blinds ; 

Philosoph. lib. ii. cap. i3. See also the aist and aad chap- 
ters. But that the leading characteristics of the sect were 
self-sufficiency and dogmatism, appears from what Cicerp 
says of Velleius, De Natur. Deor. — " Tum Velleius, fidentur 
sane, ui Solent isti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare ali- 
({u& de re irideretur." 

^ See Acts, chap. xix. ; where every line reminds one of those 
rererend craftsmen who are so ready to cry out "The church 
is in danger ! " 

'* For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines for Diana, brought no small gain unto the 
craftsmen : 

** Whom he called together, with the workmen of like 
occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have 
our wealth : 

" So that not only this our craft is likely to be set at nought, 
but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
," etc. etc. 
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Whole nations, fool'd by falsehood, fear, or pride, 
Their ostrich-heads in self-illusion hide : 
Thus England, hot from Denmark's smoking meads, 
Turns up her eyes at Gallia's guilty deeds ; 
Thus, seMsh stiU, the same dishonouring chain 
She binds in Ireland, she would break in Spain ; 
While praised at distance, but at home forbid, 
Rebels in Cork are patriots at Madrid ! 
Oh ! trust me. Self can cloud the brightest cause, 
Or gild the worst; — and then, for nations' laws! 
Go, good civilian, shut thy useless book. 
In force alone for laws of nations look. 
Let shipless Danes and whining Yankees dwell 
On naval rights, with Grotius and Yattel, 
While C— bb — t's * pirate code alone appears 
Sound moral sense to England and Algiers ! 



^ With most of this writer^s latter politics I confess 1 feel a 
most hearty concurrence, and perhaps, if 1 v/ere an English- 
man, my pride might lead me to acquiesce in that system of 
lawless, unlimited sovereignty, 'which he claims so boldly for 
his country at sea j but, yiewing tlie question somewhat more 
disinterestedly, and as a friend to the common rights of man- 
kind, I cannot help thinking that tlig^ doctrines which he 
maintained upon the Copenhagen expiedition and the dif- 
ferencejs with America, would establish a species of maritime 
tyranny, as discreditable to the character of England, as it 
would be galling and unjust to the other nations of the world. 
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Woe to the Sceptic, in tbese party days, 
Who bums on neither shrine the balm of praise! 
for him no pension poars its anmial fruits, 
Vo fertile sinecure spontaneous Aoots ; 
Not his the meed that cn>wn'd Don fi— kh— «i*s 

rhyme, 
Nor sees he e'er, in dreams of future time, 
Those shadowy forms of sleek rerersioits rise. 
So dear to Scotchmen's second-sighted eyes ! 
Tet who, that looks to time's accusing leaf. 
Where Whig and Tory, thief opposed to diief. 
On either side in lofty shame are see^,* .. 
While Freedom's foraa hangs crucified between— 
Who, B— rd— tt, who such riTal rogues can sec, 
But flies from both to honesty and thee? 

If, giddy with the world's bewildering maze,t 
Hopeless of finding, through its weedy ways, 

* This I have borrowed from Ralph — Use and Abtae «f 
Parliaments, p. 164. 

•(• The agitation of die ship is one of the chief difficnllies 
ivhich impede the discovery of the longitude at sea \ and tiie 
tumult and hurry of life are equally unfavourable to that calm 
level of mind which is necessary to an inquiver after tmdi. 

In the mean time, our modest Sceptic, in the absence of 
truth, contents himself with probabilities, resembling in this 
respect those suitors of Penelope, who, when they found that 
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One flower of trath, the busy crowd we shun. 

And to the shades of tranquil learning nuii 

How many a doubt pursues! * how oft we sigh, 

When histories diarm, to think that histories lie ! 

That all are grave romances, at the best. 

And M — sgr — ve'sf but more clumsy than the rest! 

By Tory Hume's seductive page beguiled, 

We fancy Charles was just and Strafford mild ; § 

And Fox himself, with party pencil, draws- 

Monmouth a hero, '^ for the good old cause ! " ** 

they conld not possess the mistress herself, yery wisely re- 
soWed to ..put np with her maids ; rtj 1X991 A«sr9 ^XijanJ^Uf 
fan i)nmfitfty rats rtturns tfnyfvfv Bt^m^ttttms, — 
Plnurch Ilf ^f Tlm^f Aymyiis. 

* See a carious wtn-k, entitled' '* Reflections upon Learn- 
ing," written on the plan of Agrippa^s " De Vaniute Scien- 
tiamm," hut mnch more honestly and skilfully executed. 

^ This- historian of the Irish rebellions has ontmn even his 
predecessor in the same task, Sir John Temple, for whose cha- 
racter with respect to veracity the reader 'ma/ consult Carte's 
Collection of Ormondes Original Papers, p. 307. See also Dr. 
Hdson^s account of him, in the . Introduction to the second 
▼olome of his Historic. Collect. 

J He defends Strafford's conduct as '' innocent and eyen 
Imdable.'' in the same spirit, speaking of the arbitrary sen- 
tences of the Star Chamber, he says—'' The severity of the 
Star Chamber, which was generally ascribed to Land's pas- 
sionate disposition, was perhaps, in itself, somewhat blame- 
able." See Towers upon Hume. 

** That flexibility of temper and opinion, which the habits 
of scepticism are so calculated to produce, are thus pleaded 
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Then, rights are wrongs, and victories are de- 

(eats, 
As French or English pride the tale repeats ; 
And, when they tell Coranna's story o'er. 
They'll disagree in all, but honoaring Moore I 
Nay, future pens, to flatter future courts, 
May cite perhaps the Park-guns' gay reports, 



for by Mr. Fox, in the very sketch of Monmouth to which 1 
aUude ; and this part of the picture the historian may be 
thought to hare drawn from himself. " One of the most con- 
spicuous features in his character seems to have been a re- 
markable, and, as some think, a culpable degree of flexibility. 
That 'such a disposition is preferable to its opposite extreme 
will be admitted by all, who think that modesty, even in ex- 
cess, FS more nearly ^ied to wisdom than conceit and self- 
ttudiciency. He who has attentively considered the political, 
or indeed the general concerns of life, may possibly go still 
further, and may rank a willingness to be convinced, or, in 
some cases, even without conviction, to concede, our own 
opinion to that of other men, among the principal ingredients 
in the composition of practical wisdom.'' — The Sceptic's rea- 
diness, of concession, however, arises more from uncertainty 
than conviction, more from a suspicion that his own opinion 
may be wrong, tlinu from any persuasion that the opinion of 
his adversary is right. ** It may be so," was the courteous 
and sceptical formula, with whicli the Dutch were accustomed 
to reply to the statements of ambassadors. See Lloyd^s State 
fVorthies, art. Sir Thomas Wiat. 

To the historical fragment of Mr. Fox, we may apply what 
PJiny says of the last, unfinished works of celebrated artists 
— " In Icnocinio commcndationis dolor est manus, cum id 
agerct, extinctae," Lib. xxxv. cap. 2. 
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To prove that England triumphed on the morn 
Which found her Junot's jest and Europe's scorn ! 

In science too— how many a system^ raised 
Like NevaV icy domes, awhile hath blazed 
With lights of fancy and with forms of pride, 
Then, n^elting, mingled with the oblivious tide! 
Now Earth usurps the centre of the sky. 
Now Newton puts the paltry planet by ; 
Now whims rievive beneath Descartes's * pen. 
Which nowy assaiUd by Locke's, expire again : 
And when, perhaps, in pride of chemic powers, 
We think the keys of Nature's kingdom ours, 
Some Davy's magic touch the dream unsettles, 
And turns at once our alkalis to metals! 

* Descartes, who is considered as the parent of modern 
scepticism, says, that there is nothing in the whole range of 
philosophy which does not admit of two opposite opinions, 
and which is not inyoWed in doubt and uncertainty. " In 
I^ilosophia nihil adhuc reperiri, de quo non in ntramque 
partem dispntatur, hoc est, quod non sit incertum et du- 
binm.'' Gassendi is another of our modem Sceptics, and 
Wedderkopff, in his Dissertation '< De Sce^ticismo profano et 
sacro^ (Argenlorat. t6G6), has denounced Erasmus as a fol- 
lower of Pyrrho, for his opinions upon the Trinity, and some 
other subjects. To these if we add the names of Bayle, Mallcv 
branche, Dryden, Locke, etc etc. I think diere is no one 
who need be ashamed of doubting in such company. 

4. 
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Ofi should we roam, in metapfaysic mase, 
Through fair-built theories of former days. 
Some Dr — mm — d* from the north, more ablj 

skiU'd, 
Like other Goths, to luin than to build, 
Tramples triumphant through our fanes o'erthrown, 
Nor leaves one grace, one glory of his own ! 

Oh Learning I learning ! whatsoe'er thy boast, 
Unlettered minds hare taught and charm'd us most : 
The rude, unread Columbus was our guide 
To worlds, which leam'd Lactantaus had denied, 
And one wild Shakespeam^ folio wing Nature'sUghts, 
Is worth whole planets, fill'd with Stagirites ! 

See grave Theology, when once she strays 
From Revelation's path, what tricks she plays I 
How many various heavens hath Fancy's wing 
Explored or touch'd from Papias f down to King I $ 

* See this gentleman's Academic Questions. 

f Papias lived about the time of the Apostles, and is sup- 
posed to have giveft birth to the heresy of the Chiliasts, whose 
heaven was by no means of a spiritual nature, but rather an 
anticipation of the Prophet of Bera's eljsium. See Eusebius 
Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. iii. cap. 33, and Hieronym. de Scriptor. 
Ecclesiast. —though, from all that I can find in these audiors 
conceming Papias, it seems hardly fair to impntc to him those 
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And hell itself, in India nought but smoke, * 
In Spain's a furnace, and in France — a joke. 

Hail, modest ignorance! tlioa goal and prise, 
Thoa last, best knowledge of the hambly wise ! 
Hail, sceptic ease ! when error's wares are past, 
How sweet to reach thy tranquil port f at last, 
And, gently rock'd in undulating doubt, 
Smile at the sturdy winds which war without ! 
There gentle Charity, who knows how frail 
The bark of Virtue, even in summer's gale. 
Sits by the nightly fire, whose beacon glows 
For all who wander, whether friends or foes ! 
There Faith retires, and keeps her white sail furVd, 
Till call'd to spread it for a purer world ; 

gross imaginations in which the belieyers of the sensual 
millenninm indulged. 

J King, in his Morsels of Criticism, yol. i. supposes the 
sun to be the receptacle of blessed spirits. 

* The Indians call hell '' the House of Smoke." See Picart 
upon the Religion of the Banians. The reader who is curious 
about infernal matters, may be edified by consulting Kusca 
de Inferno, particularly lib. ii. cap. 7, 8, where he will find 
the precise sort of fire ascertained in which wicked spirits- 
are to be burned hereafter. 

i" ^' Ch^re Sceptique, douce p&ture de mon ame, et Tunique 
port de salut 2i un esprit qui aime le repos I*' La Motre lk 
Vatee. 



q4 "^^ SCEPnCy A SATIRE. 

Whik Patience lingers o'er the weedy sbore, 
Andy mutely waiting till tbe storm be o'er, 
Turns to young Hope, who still directs his eye 
To some blue spot, just breaking in the sky ! 

These are the mild, the blest associates given 
To him who doubts, and trusts in nought but 
Heaven ! 
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Though the late Resolutions of your Committee, 
in Dublin, * seem intended to be final upon the 
subject of the Veto, let us hope that a question so 
vitally connected with the freedom, peace, and sta- 
bility of the Empire, may not be dismissed with 
such hasty and absolute decision. The discussion 
has hitherto been carried on with a degree of 
warmth and passion, which, however creditable 
to the feelings of those engaged in it, has certainly 
tended but little to the improvement of their rea- 
soning powers. Indeed, it is but an abuse of lan- 
guage, to dignify with the name of discussion, 
either the proceedings or the writings to which 
the question has hitherto given rise. Those ora- 
tors and authors who live but by flattering your 
prejudices, having found that you look to but one 

* March a, 1810. 
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point of the compass for argument, have set in 
from that quarter with a regular trade-wind of 
declamation, which neither your Bishops, your 
* friends, nor common sense, have been able to 
withstand. In this state of the question, it re- 
quires no ordinary share of indifference to the 
taunts and suspicions of the illiberal, the misin* 
terpretations of the ignorant, and the cold-blooded 
rancour of the bigoted, to stand forth as the ad- 
vocate of this required concession, and to urge it 
as the sole, the necessary sacrifice, by which you 
are to deserve the liberties which you demand. 
Inadequate as I am to this undertaking, and enter- 
ing the lists, like David, in armour ^' which I have 
not proved," I am yet conscious of bringing an ho- 
nesty of feeling to the task, a zeal for my country's 
honour, and an ardent wish for her liberties, which 
entitle me tb attention at least, though they should 
fail in producing conviction. 

The first point which naturally comes under con- 
sideration, in a subject where the interests of Reli- 
gion are concerned, is the conduct of your Bishops ; 
and here, at the outset, we meet with that insur- 
mountable fact (which your lay-theologians would 
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SO willingly throw into the shade), that, in the 
year 1799, four metropolitans and six prelates pro- 
fessed themselves willing, as the price of Catholic 
emancipation, to concede to the Government a 
control upon the appointment of your Bishops, 
and signed a formal document to that effect. This 
stipulated basis of negociation, so solemnly agreed 
to by ten of your spiritual ^ magistrates, has been 
since retracted; and the defence resorted to by 
those who think it necessary to apologize for the 
conduct of these Prelates, and explain away the 
awkwardness of the retractation, wears so strongly 
the features of Jesuitical evasion, that I blush for 
its parents and adopters. '^ It was a moment of 
panic," they tell us, ** in which these venerable 

men were surprised; and no stipulation, extorted 

• 

in such circumstances, could possibly be meant or 
considered as binding." Observe, however, the 
dilemma in which this document of 1799 has in- 
volved the opposers of the Veto. If the Bishops 
were right in making this concession — if, acquaint- 
ed, as they must be intimately, with the essentials 
of your faith and the interests of your hierarchy, 
they yet saw nothing in the proposed pledge which 
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was likely to YioUte or endanger either — then the 
principal argument against the Veto musty of course, 
fidl pointless to the ground. But if, on die con- 
trary, they were hlae to their trust — ^if, bdiering 
(as thdur hiy masters would have them beUeve) that 
the measure was deefdy injurious to die €huich, 
so large a portion of your dignified clei|^ were 
driven by fear, or seduced hy emolument, to sign 
what they Considered the death-warrant of their 
faith — then, I ask, would not your rulers be jus- 
tified in suqiecting the integrity of thesp men, and 
in asking for some guard against the appointment 
of persons so ineligible, in the event of your be- 
coming co-partners in the Constitution ? Could they, 
who had failed in faith, be expected to prove steady 
in politics? or would not the same hands which 
had surrendered your Church to the Government, 
in like manner surrender that Government to 
the enemy ? Such is the alternative to which we 
are forced, by those violent charges and insidious 
vindications with which the members of your 
episcopacy have been assailed : the less upright and 
trust-worthy they make your Bishops appear, the 
more fuUy do they justify the Government in de- 
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mandiog some security against the appointment of 
such persons in future. 

But the characters of these yenerable men are a 
sufficient answer to so gross an imputation. It is 
worse than insult to suspect, diat, if they had per- 
ceived in the measure any one of those ruinous 
results so boldly and fancifully predicted by your 
orators, they could have lapsed, for a moment, 
through motives of fear or ambition, into such an 
act of spiritual treason, such a recreant abandon- 
ment of their ministry. It is quite impossible ; 
and we are therefore warranted in considering those 
antircatiiolic terrors in wliich the Veto is arrayed, 
as the dreams of ignorant, though perhaps well- 
meaning alarmists, who, if they could be prevailed 
upon to adopt the philosophy of Panurge, and 
^* fear nothing but danger, ** would be much more 
respectable in their panic, and might be somewhat 
more easily relieved from it. 

The second occasion which called forth the sen- 
timents of your Bishops, was the clamour excited 
in the year 1808, when your parliamentary friends, 
upon the authority of this document and the 
corroborating information of Dr. Milner, declared 
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that, in the event of your full emancipation, a 
negative control upon the nomination of your 
Bishops would be vested, as a pledge of security, 
in the Crown. The effect which this proposal 
produced, upon the Parliament and people of Eng- 
land, must be remembered with a mixture of plea- 
sure and regret, for the brightness of its promise 
and the shortness of its duration. The hopes of 
your friends were kindled into confidence; the 
fears of the timid, and the doubts of the conscien- 
tious, were allayed and satisfied by this liberal 
compromise ; and the champions of intolerance 
saw, with dismay, the last dark barrier of exclusion 
disappearing. But transient indeed was this lucid 
interval. In the very act of curing the folly of 
your adversaries, you were suddenly seized with 
the infection yourselves ; and the senseless cry of 
" The church is in danger," was just dying away 
upon the lips of Protestants, when it was caught 
up by Catholics, and echoed with emulous voci- 
feration. 

The laity were the first to give the alarm ; the 
proposed concession was denounced as an act of 
apostacy ; and your friends, not less than your 
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enemies, were charged with a design to overturn 
the Catholic religion in Ireland : Dr. Milner was 
degraded from an apostle into a hireling, and 
your Bishops were called upon, with the most in- 
decorous menaces, to disavow the conciliatory 
spirit which he had imputed to them. And here, 
let me ask, can any one suppose for an instant, 
that Dr. Milner, the acknowledged agent of your 
hierarchy (with whose sentiments, upon every 
hearing of the question, he must have made him- 
self intimately conversant)— is it rational to think 
that he' would have ventured even to hint at an 
arrangement, which he considered, in the least 
degree, unwelcome to the feelings and principles 
of his constituents ? It is not to be imagined ; and, 
though I am but little inclined to argue from Dr. 
Milner's consistency, being of opinion that there 
is, in this right reverend scholar, a certain irre- 
sponsible unsteadiness of judgment, which not even 
his studies of Gabbasutius and Thomasinus * have 

* Two favourite authors of Dr. Milner. I confess I am un- 
grateful enough to wish, that, before Dr. Milner did us the ho- 
nour of visiting Ireland, he had consulted his friend Cabba- 
sntius for some of those canons which so wisely forbid eccle- 
siastics to travel. He will find something to ^lis purpose in 
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been heayj enough to ballast sofficiently, it is 
impossible,- I think, not to see, in his conduct 
upon this occasion, a conclusiye proof that the 
great body of your Prelates was by no means 
averse from the concession of a negative to the 
Grown. 

The alarm, however^ was gone abroad — a rash 
and unreasoning laity were taught to see perils 
and mischiefs in the measure, which had escaped 
the eyes of those most interested and best in- 
formed upon the subject. The decisions of the 
ignorant are always violent, in proportion to 
their erroneousness ; ^^Jitriosa res est in tenebris 
impetus;'* not a whisper of argument was heard ; 
not a single link of the drag-chain of reason was 
suffered to retard the down-hill precipitancy of 
passion, nor could the tried and active fidelity 
of years protect your friends from the unge- 
nerous charge of having prevaricated with your 
interests and conspired against your faith. In 

page 591 of the Notttia Ecclesiastica, and also amongsc the 
Canons of the Concilium Budense, the 64 ih of which com- 
pliains that it was the practice of clergymen '* tarn turpiter 
qnam damnahiliter per terram saepius eragari.''— Cabbasvt. 
JVot, Ecclesiast, page 476. 
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the midst of this ferment, a general meeting of 
your Prelates was assembled, and I question much 
if they did not perceiye, in the insolent tone 
with which the laity dictated to them, more 
danger to the peace and unity of your church, 
than centuries of Government interference could 
threaten. Let us see, however, the result of 
this synod* Did they retract or condemn the 
principle^ of their former concession ? Did they, 
in any way, authorize those alarms for the safety 
of your religion which had been so industriously 
circulated among the laity? Did tliey intimate, 
even in the remotest jnanner, that this proposed 
price of your complete disenthralment was incomr- 
patible with their doctrine, discipline, or prin^ 
ciples ? By no means. They merely passed a re- 
solution (in which they were perhaps justified 
by the ferment of the public mind at the moment), 
that it was inexpedient to alter the existing mode 
of nomination— not dangerous, observe, nor he- 
terodox, nor anti-catholic, nor any of those san^" 
benito * epithets, in which your orators still clotho 

♦ The name of the garment worn by ihose who wore con- 
demned by the Inquisition ; " more properly (says Towniend ) 
saco bendito'J" 
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tlie measure, but simply inexpedient^ and, as if 
not content with this virtual admiission of tlie 
perfect compatibility of a Veto with the Catholic 
faith and discipline, they voted the thanks of 
tlie svnod to Dr. Milner ; to that verv Dr. Milner, 
who had just answered for their friendliness to 
the measure, and whose representation of their 
sentiments respecting it they had been so me- 
nacingly called upon by the laity to disavow. 
Such, after all, was the extent of the palinode 
which your clamours extorted from the Bishops 
in 1808. They acknowledged the representative 
sei^vices of Dr. Milner, thus sanctioning the prin- 
ciple of that concession which he had offered in 
their names, and, instead of entrenching them- 
selves behind any of those pertinacious objections 
by which some persons would willingly shut out 
conciliation for ever, they merely took shelter 
(and rather from their flocks than their rulers) 
beiiind the light and surmountable fence of inex- 
pediency — an obstacle, which, as it was raised in 
deference to the infatuation of the laity, awaits 
but the return of their good sense to sliow its 
untenable futility. 
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I am not aware that I have assumed too much, 
in the dispositions which I here attribute to your 
Prelates, throughout the entire discussion of the 
Veto ; and yet this is the measure, thus virtually 
approved by them, thus formally conceded at 
first, and at last rather reserved than retracted, 
which the wrong-headed politicians amongst you, 
in contempt of their spiritual guides, have brand- 
ed as impious, deadly, and apostatical : this is the* 
condition of your liberties, for his luminous en- 
forcement of which Lord Grehville is now grossly 
and ungratefully calumniated, as a sophisticator 
of your cause, and a conspirator against your re- 
ligion : and this is the pledge^ to whose pretend- 
ed inexpediency the bigoted and the factious 
would not hesitate to sacrifice the freedom of 
Ireland, and the harmony of the whole Empire, 
more wicled in their folly than that people of 
antiquity, ^ who set a fly upon an altar, and sacri- 
ficed an ox to it I 

In addition to the implied acquiescence of your 
Prelates (implied, I think, satisfactorily, from 

* Mentioned by ^lian, and allnded to by Addison in bis 
FrecSiolder. 

VOL. Vh 5 
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the foregoing review of their conduct ), when we 
know that the vicars-apostolical of England have 
all, with the exception of the consistent Dr. Mil- 
ner, expressed themselves favourable to the pro- 
posed arrangement, we cannot but feel indignant 
at the audacity of those lay pamphleteers, who 
still oflBiciously interfere with the jurisdiction of 
your hierarchy, and persist in arraigning, as ruin- 
ous and impious, a measure which its spiritual 
judges have acquitted of all but inexpediency. 
At the same t^me, it must be confessed, that the 
disposition which the laity have shown, in en- 
croaching upon the province of their clergy in 
this question, and presuming to know their duties 
much better than themselves, is, in common life, 
but too frequently the characteristic of our coun- 
trymen, who would, most of them, much rather 
let their own affiiirs run to ruin, than incur the 
least suspicion of being ignorant of those of their 
neighbours. To this disinterested activity, this 
supererogating spirit (so worthy of an ^^ insula 
sanctorum " like ours), we are indebted, I doubt 
not, for much of that solicitude which your laity 
insist upon feeling for the honour and safety of 
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the hierarchy. There 'are many, however, whose 
opposition to the measure is founded upon deeper, 
and less innocent motives. Queen Elizabeth, as 
we are told by Secretary Walsingham^ distinguish- 
ed Papists in conscience from Papists in faction ; 
and, however little she may deserve, in general, 
to be cited as a precedent in such cases, I believe 
we shall but do justice to the opposers of the Veto, 
if we divide them into the same two classes. To 
the Anti-Vetoists iVi conscience, therefore — to those 
whose apprehensions, however groundless, are at 
least sincere, and many of whom, without examin- 
ing the subject themselves, have merely taken up 
those readyHsiade terrors, of which your orators 
keep such a constant supply-^— I shall, with defe- 
rence, submit a few considerations, which may 
soften, if they do not remove, those objections 
which have been considered so formidable ; and, 
as arguments on this side of the question are stran- 
gers to your ears, I cannot doubt that your ears 
will receive them hospitably. 

With respect to the supremacy of the Pope, it 
has not, I believe, been asserted, even by those who 
possets most facility of assertion, that his inter- 
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fereoce in the nomination of Bishops, aaay farther 
than the form of recognition, or his exercise of an 
appdlatory jurisdiction upon matters relating to 
discipline, are, in any degree, necessary to the exist- 
ence or purity of a Catholic hierarchy. Indeed, 
the example of the Gallican chorch, * so long free 
and so long illostrious, sufficiently proves the full 
compatibility of liberty with reverence, of inde- 
pendence with orthodoxy. Fjrom the conflict 
which her enlightened divines maintained against 
the pretensions of Rome, your religion rose purer 
-»nd firmer than it had stood for many ages before; 
and those slavish notions of papal authority, which 
had been taken up in times of darkness, and clung 
to during the storm of the Reformation, j* were 

* <' ^Vl)y a man may not be a Romanist -without being a 
Papist, in Ireland as well as in France, I can see no reason. 
We know that the Gallican Church has long been emanci- 
pated from the thraldom of the Roman Pontiff."— Campbell's 
Survey of the South of Ireland, in 1775. 

•f The advances which the Church and Court of Roine were 
making towards purity of doctrine and practice, when they 
were checked by the turbulent burst of the Reformation, are 
strongly acknowledged by Hume, in the following cnrioas 
passage, which (according to Towers) is to be found only in 
the first edition of his History, printed at Edinburgh in 175^. 
** It has been observed, that, upon the revival of letters, very 
qcncious and enlarged sentiments of religion prevailed through- 
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cast o£f as iDSulting alike to piety and common 
sense. The deposing power of the Pope, his per- 
sonal infallibility, and all those absurd attributes,'^ 
which degraded the Church much more than they 
elevated the Pontiff, were then indignantly reject- 
ed from your belief, and consigned to that con- 
oat all Italy, and that, during the reign of Leo, the Court of 
Rome itself, in imitation of their illustrious. Prince, had not 
been wanting in a just sense of freedom. But, -when the en- 
raged and fanatical reformers took arms against the papal 
hierarchy, and threatened to ren^ from the Church at once all 
her riches and authority, no wonder she was animated with 
eqoal zeal and ardour in defence of snch ancient and yalnable 
possessions.'' 

It is remarkable, that a similar spirit of political improve- 
ment had been manifested by some of the' governments of 
Earope, when the French Revolution frightened them back 
into all their ruinous old errors. 

In corroboration of the foregoing passage from Hume, I beg 
to refer the reader to Whitaker's Vindication of Mary Queen 
of Scots (vcd. iii} {>p. 3, 5o), where he will find the same 
effects impnted'to the intemperance of the Reformers, and an 
honourable tribnte to the Catholics of that period, upon the 
subject oi 'forgery, *' which (says he), I blush for the honour 
of Protestantism while I write it, seems to have been peculiar 
to the reformed.'' — Page a. 

* It was an assertion of Innocent III. *' that the Pope is as 
much greater than the Emperor as the sun is greater than the 
moon \ ^ which modest pretension became, afterwards, a part 
of the common law, and set a wise Glossator upon the follow- 
ing interesting calculation — '* Cum terra sit septies major lund, 
sol antemocties major terr&,restat ergo ut pontificalis dignitas 
qnadngesies septies sit major regali." 
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temptnoos abiifian, firmi whkk even the mali- 
cifMis mdnftry of joar enemwrs hats beea HnaUe to 
call tbem up in jadgmeut ai^inst yon. To Laa- 
noi, one of the afalest advocates of the Gallkan 
Ghnrch, your reiigioii owes lier rdease from much 
of that legendary supentitiou,'* which sat, like a 
night-mare, upon her bosonL, and filled her dreams 
with monsters; and in the woiks of the able CLaa- 
cellor Gerson we find, mingled with his Tindica- 
tion of the lights of the Church, -}- some of those 
pure principles of potitical freedom, § which his 
coontry afterwards so grandly, though intempe- 
rate! y asserted, andnhich, however their animatioQ 
may be suspended at present by the strong grasp 



* See, among otbcrs, bis Treatise ^ De Commentiiio Laxari 
et liaximini et Mardue in Pronnciam AppolsD g" in reading 
which, and similai woi^s of this aiu^or, we icgiet to think 
that it should ever havelieen necessary to exert coura^ and 
i]i|;ennity in the refntation of such puerile absurdities. 

i* In some of his ideas abont the right of resistaDce to Popes, 
he was thought, indeed, at that time, to have ▼entnred too far; 
as in the passage, '' Casus mnlti esse possont, in «piibas aliqnis 
se gerens proPapA^ et pro tali habitus ab Ecdesii, poteriu 
subflito iiciie vel occidi, Td incarcerari,!* etc, etc. Tom. se- 
ciind. in K^ulis Moralibas, tit. De Praeceptis Decalogi. 

^ In the famous passage ,'Adversus Adulatores, considerat. 
7.) which King James quotes, with such horror, in bis '^Dc- 
fctu'jf of llie Rights of K'mgs,'' against Cardinal Perron. 
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of military power, have too much vitality, I think, 
to ej^pire altogether beneath the pressure : like 
thoscf tables of science, which Shem is said to haye 
taken with him into the ark, they are preserved, 
I trust, to enlighten mankind, when the present 
deluge of despotism shall have ^' abated from off 
the earth." 

While the religion .of England was Catholic, 

• 

the same guards against, papal encroachment were 
adopted under her wisest sovereigns ; and it was 
in the reign of Edward III. that patriotic mo- 
narch who first spiritedly filled up the rude out- 
line of the British Gon^itution, that the statutes 
of Prsemunire and Provisors were enacted, for 
the utter exclusion of the Pope from all matters 
of ecclesiastical discipline.-^Can Catholics then 
wonder that Protestants should be unwilling to 
endanger their establishments by the least infu- 
sion of an influence, which Catholics themselves 
have so invariably pronounced to be mischievous ? 
Nay, though Protestants should be inclined to 
try the elperiment, would not Catholics blush to 
re-enter the temple of the Constitution, which 
their own hands first built, and from which they 
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haye been so long exdaded, with that badge of 

ecclesiastical servitude about their necks, which, 

« 

in laying the foundations of the fane, t]^ de- 
clared to be unworthy of its precincts ? Could 
they bear to resemble those children of the Jews, * 
who took back into Israel the language they had 
learned in bondage, and thus mix the Ashdod, 
the jargon of slavery, with their own old, native 
dialect of liberty ? The Catholics of England 
seem to feel upon the subject as they ought ; and, 
by the readiness which they have shown to eX" 
change the rescripts and bulls of Rome f for the 
blessings of a free Constitution, they prove them- 
selves worthy descendants of those founders of 
British liberty, who, with all their reverence for 
the spiritual authority of the Pope, thought free- 
dom too delicate a treasure to be exposed unne- 



* ** And their children spoke half in the speech of Ashdod, 
and could not speak the Jews^ language, hut according to the 
language of each people." — JYekemiah, xiii. a3, a4« 

*)- I do not, of course, mean that these instruments should 
he altogether excluded, as there may occur some questions of 
internal discipline upon -which a reference to the See of Rome 
would he necessary. But even this degree of intercourse 
should be subjected to some such regulations as Sir John Cox 
Hippisley has proposed in his pamphlet. 
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cessarily to his inAxkeagfif and, accordiogly, shel- 
tered it round with Provisors and Praemunire, 
like that fenced-in pillar at Delphi, * which not 
even priests might touch. ; 

But neither by France nor by Catholic Eng- 
land was the interference of Rome more e£fec» 
tually excluded, than by Ireland herself, during 
the times of her native monarchy. However far 
the learned Usher may have carried his hypothe- 
sis with respect to the religion of the early Irish, 
the testimonies which he cites abundantly prove, 
that, to as late a period as the twelfth century, the 
Pope had not exercised a legatine authority in 
Ireland, nor taken any share in the election of 
her Bishops or Archbishops ; and how little in- 
clined your ancestors of those days were to abide 
by a papal decision, even in matters of canonical 
regulation, appears by their obstinate dissent 
from the Romish observance of Easter— a schism, * 
in which they were encouraged by some of your 
most celebrated Saints, whose anti-canonical bold- 



* Erected on the spot which they called the ofi^aXcf ymuf^ 
Pansaii. Phocic. c. i6. — See Musgrave upon the Ion of 
Euripides* 
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Bess is, bowerer, ssfficieatly justified by their 
canoDizatioii. 

When declaimers, therefore, appeal to your 
passions upon the danger of distarbiog a hie- 
rarchy which is ^* the only nndestroyed monament 
of your ancient grandeur,'' yoo should remem- 
ber, that, at the period to which alone they cao 
refer, in this illasiye retrospect to former great- 
ness, your hierarchy was quite as independent of 
Rome as the advocates of your liberties wouU 
wish to make it now ; * and that this papal inter- 
ference, whieli some persons consider so essential, 
and to which you are the only people in the worU 
subjected at present, far from being a relic of 

* At one period, ihey seem to haye elected their Bishops 
according to the mode which was practised at Alexandria, as 
eariy as the time of Saint Mark the Evangelist— a moddk whicK 
I think, would satisfy any one but Cabbasutius. *' Alcxandrix 
a Marco Evangelista usque ad Heraclium et Diouysium Epis- 
copos, Presbyteri semper unum ex se electam in exceUlori 
gradu collocatumEpiscopum nominabant."— fliE.iLOVYM.Epist. 
ad Evagr. 

In the tenth century, as Campion infonas us, the Moivucb 
of Ireland was allowed the exercise of a Veto. ** To the 
Monarch, besides his allowance of ground and titles of ho- 
nours, and other privileges in )urisdiciion, was granted a ne- 
gative on the nomination of Bishops at every vacation.^^ 
Book i. c. i5. 
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grandeur or glory, is but the base remnant of that 
anomalous proscription which so long made you 
aliens in your- own land, and which droye you to. 
seek, in a spiritual alliance abroad, some shelter 
frcon the storm of a temporal tyranny at home. 

It was not till the Reformation had added reU* 
gioos schism to the differences already existing 
between these countries, that Ireland was effec- 
tually thrown into the arms of Rome ; and from 
that period down to the accession of his present 
Majesty, the erents of every succeeding reign 
have served but to draw the tie more closely. In- 
deed, nothing could be more natural, than that 
the members of a persecuted religion should turn 
for supp6rly for counsel and consolation, to the 
visible head of that faith for which they were 
suffering— that they should find some relief to 
their wounded pride, in the patronage of a prince 
who had long been formidable, and whose throne 
seemed to stand upon the line which separates 
this world from the next, illuminated strongly 
by the glories of both— that, possessing no po- 
litical rights which foreign interference could 
injure, they should unreservedly abandon their 
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church to his guidance, and find a charm in this 
Yoluntary obedience to him, which consoled them 
for their extorted submission to others. All 
these feelings were as natural and just, as the 
causes that produced them were monstrous and 
iniquitous. But those causes exist no longer ; a 
tyranny, which disgraced alike the inflictors and 
the sufferers, has gradually given way before the 
light of liberaUty and conviction, and its last, 
slow, lingering vestige is about, I trust, to vanish 
for ever ; but, surely, it is worse than absurdity to 
expect, that the precautions and prejudices, adopted 
upon both sides, during that dark season of mutual 
ill-will, should now be surrendered by one of the 
parties, while they are cautiously kept in full force 
by the other, and that Protestants should throw 
away the last fragment of the penal sword, while 
the Papal stiletto is still in the hands of Catholics: 
•—it is folly to expect, and insult to ask it! — 
The subjection of your church to the Pope was 
the consequence of your political misfortunes ; and , 
even granting that the continuance of this yoke is 
consistent with the freedom which you ask for (a 
position which you yourselves have, in all times 
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and countries, denied), yet, by unnecessarily pre* 
serving such a memorial of your former alienation, 
you perpetuate the remembrance of times which 
it is the interest of all parties to forget — you with- 
hold that reciprocity of sacrifice, which alone 
makes reconcilement satisfactory ; and you take all 
its grace from the gift of liberty, by ungenerously 
declaring that you distrust the giver. In short, it 
shows an ignorance of the commonest feelings of 
human nature, to suppose that the present posses* 
sors of the state would willingly admit you to a 
share upon such very unequal terms, or that, as 
long as you cling close to the Court of Rome,- 
you can be cordially embraced by the British Con- 
stitution. 

Again, therefore, I appeal to that love of li- 
berty, which is native to you as Irishmen, and 
avowed by you as Catholics, * and I ask whether 

* Among many examples which might he adduced to 
prove that a warm zeal for the Roman Catholic religion is 
consistent with the hest feelings and principles of political li- 
berty, we may mention the very interesting instance of the 
Dalecarlians, who, though they chiefly astisted Gustavus to 
shake off the tyranny of the Danes, were among the first to 
oppose his reformation of their ancient religion. — See Shebi- 
oah's Resolution of Sweden, page no, where we may trace 
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you can think , without shame and indignation, 
that, for a long period, you have been the only 
people in £arope (with the exception of a few 
petty States in the neighbourhood of the Pope) 
who have sunk so low in ecclesiastical vastokge, 
as to place their whole hierarchy at the di^Mtsal 
of the Roman Court ? Can you patiently reflect, 
that the humiliating doctrine of Caietanus, " ser^ 
vam esse ecclesiam/* which 4he divines of France 
so boldly and successfully combated, * has been 
admitted and acted upon in Ireland alone ? and 
that tlie title, under which Pope Adrian affected 
to transfer this kingdom to Henry IL, f though 

a strong similarity to the Irish character, through the de- 
scription i^hich he gives of the turbulent, but generous nature 
of these hardy mountaineers. 

* See particularly Lad hoi's Letters. 

•f This title might be sent after tiie famous deed of gift from 
Constantine to Pope Silvester, -which Ariosto tells us is to be 
found in the moon. 

Questo era il dono (se pero dir lice) 
Che Constantino al boon Silwestro fece. 

1 am aware, that to certain lay controversialists, 1 shall not 
appear quite orthodox in quoting Ariosto, whom their great 
annaliat, Baronius, has styled '* vulgaris poeta ille,'' in his in- 
dignation against the bard, for having borrowed from the 
L<^nds his carious story of Isabella and the Mo<m'. — See La 
Gbbda, upon the 7th book of the iEoeid. — '' Ita scilicet patet 
secta plagiarorum,'' etc. 
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treated by your ancestors with the conteinpt which 
it deserved, * has been almost justified by t\\e yo- 
lantary submission with which you have since 
surrendered the only rights that were left you to 
kis successors ?— Hyou felt, upon these reflections, 
as lovers of liberty ought, you would rejoice in the 
opportunity, which now so brightly presents itself, 
of regaining, at the same moment, your political 
and ecclesiastical freedom<-^f proving to your 
fellowM^ouDtrymen that the yoke, which you as- 
sumed as Catholics, was but a kind of counterba- 
lance to the fetter which hung upon you as citi- 
zens ; and that tlie same emancipating touch, which 
bursts the links of the latter, will for ever release 
you from the degradation of the former. 

Let me add, too, that, as revenge was naturally 
among the motives which sweetened your alliance 
with a Prince whom your persecutors feared and 
detested, it becomes you to beware, lest those, 
whom you now ask to confide in you, should sus- 

* In the same manner, Paul IV. in the time of Mary, took 
upon him to erect Ireland into a kingdom, "with pom{>ou8 re- 
ferences, for his authority, to the Saints, etc. ; upon which 
Archbishop Usher says, " Paul need not make all that noise, 
and trouble the whole court of Heaven with the matter.^ 
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pect that a wilful perseyerance in this connexion 
is actuated by some remains of that yindictiye 
spirit, under whose embittering influence it first 
was formed. The Greeks had the feeling and good 
taste to exclude from the architecture of their 
temples those figures of female slaves called Ca- 
ryatides, because ( as it is well expressed by a writer 
upon the art) they would be '^ monuments of ven- 
geance in an asylum of mercy" * — how much more 
importantly then are jrou called upon to imitate 
this tasteful generosity of the Greeks, and to shrink 
from profeming, with the least trace of revengeful 
feeling, that free sanctuary of reconcilement to 
which you are invited ! 

I shall be told, of course, that, in the instances 
which I have adduced, of France, f and of the 

* '* Vindict» mouamenta in asylomisericordise."— Aldeigb's 
Architecture. 

-h The famous declaration of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, contained in the four propositions of the Bishops, in 
1683, which the learned Bossnet was the most active in pro- 
moting, and which (as a Roman Catholic divine of these coun- 
tries tells us) went so far as *' to pronounce the Sovereign 
Pastor fallible even in his dogmatic decisions of faith'' (Reeve's 
Christian Chiirch), has been lately revived, in its fall extent, 
bj tl^t greatest of all statesmen and warriors, Buonaparte. 
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early times of England * and Ireland, the religion 
of the State was Catholic, and that, therefore, the 
interests of your church might be safely entrusted 
to the consciences of those who governed, without 
the protective interference of the Pope. Before 
we examine into the soundness of this objection, I 
must urge somewliat farther a point to which I 
have already adverted, and entreat of you to con- 
sider, whether a Protestant government is not 
abundantly warranted in its suspicion of papal in- 
fluence, -f: by the jealous apprehension with which 
Roman Catholic sovereigns have, at all times, en- 

* Doctor Bramhall thus states the liberties of the Roman 
Catholic Charch of England : *' When the Kings of England 
owned the Pope's spiritual authority, his decrees liad no force 
of laws, without the confirmation of the King. The Kings of 
England suffered no appeals to Rome out of their kingdoms, 
nor Roman Legates to enter their dominions without their 
license, and declared the Pope's Bulls to be otherwise void.'* 
— Just f^indication of the Church of England, vol. i. 

■f* I have purposely refrained from urging the very obvious 
argument with whidi the present state of the continent has 
sapplied my predecessors on this side of the question ; partly, 
because the Prelates have given up this point themselves, and 
admitted the necessity, in the existing state of Europe, of a 
temporary interruption of their de^endance upon the Holy See ; 
and chiefly, because my arguments are meant to go the much 
greater length, of proving, that, in all possible times and cir- 
cumstances, this subjection to Rome is degrading and mis- 
chievous. 
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deavoured to control and resist its inroads ; and 
whethe^you are not guilty of something worse than 
charlatanry, in recommending to others, as harm- 
less and even salutary, what you haye constantly 
rejected, as unnerving and poisonous, yourselves. 
If this influence be baneful, under monarchs of 
your own religion, it must work with tenfold 
virulence where the government is of ant>pposite 
faith ; and where, to the restless spirit of intrigue, 
the strong ascendancy over conscience, and the 
alienating claims of a spiritual allegiance, ** which 
render it so formidable in the former <;ase, are 
added the diversity of interests, the warmth of 
anti-heretical zeal, and the ambition of proselytisQi, 
which must invariably actuate it in the latter. 

VVith respect to the distinction between spiritnal 
and temporal power, by which you endeavour to 

* The dangers of such an allegiance are thus forcibly enu- 
merated by a writer, who, however irreverently blind to the 
beauties of religion, had the quickest of all eyes in detecting 
and smiling at its abuses: '* La difiiculte de savoir h quel 
point on doit obeir k cc souverain Stranger, la facilite de se 
laisser se'duire, Ic plaisir de secouer iin joug natorel pour eu 
prendre un qu'on sc donne soi-m^mc, Tesprit de trouble, le 
malhcur dcs tenis, n^ont que trop sonvent port^ dcs ordres 
entiers de Religieux k servir Kome contre leur patrie.^^ — 
Si6cle de Louis XIV. 
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reconcile your submission to the Pope with the 
free discharge of your duties as subjects and citi- 
zeiiSy it is a security, which the history of all the 
religions of the world too fully justifies a legisla- 
ture in refusing to trust to implicitly. It would 
be happy, indeed, for mankind, if this line between 
the spiritual and the temporal had always been de- 
finitively and inviolably drawn ; * for the expe- 
rience both of past and present times proves, that 
the mixture of religion with this world's politics 
is as dangerous as electrical experiments upon 
Kghtning-^though the flame comes from heaven, 
it can do much mischief upaiAarth. Entangled, 
however, as the interests of Churches and States 
have become, from the frailty, ambition, and world- 
liness of mankind, it i& hardly possible to detach 
them fairly or satisfactorily ; and, therefore, refine 

'*' The taint which Religion always takes from the least 
contact of temporal power, is obserrable even in that part of 
the progress of Mahometanism which we trace through the 
gradual compilation of the Koran. In the second chapter of 
this book it is said that '' all those who believe in Goid and 
the last day, shall have their reward with the Lord;" but as 
the sect became dominant, it also grew intolerant and mono- 
polizing, and this liberal tenet is revoked in succeeding parts 
of tho Koran, chap. 64, etc. 
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away, as you will, the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, there will stiU remain combined with it, in 
its purest state, many gross particles of temporal 
power, which it is the duty of a wise and free go- 
vernment to counteract by every effort consistent 
with the consciences of its subjects. 

But, to return to the objection of those who 
maintain, that, though the supremacy of the Pope 
may be reduced to a mere titular existence, where 
the Monarch is of the Roman Catholic faith, and, 
therefore, equally interested with his subjects in 
the preservation of its strength and purity ; yet 
this interposing smeld of papal protection be- 
comes necessary, where the government wields an 
opposite creed, recommended and enforced by 
every art of seduction and power. In the first 
place, experience is decidedly against this assump- 
tion ; and we need but refer to the examples of 
Prussia and Russia, where your Church has, with 
safety, entrusted the appointment of her bishops 
to a Lutheran prince, and a schismatic autocrat, * 

* The pontifical oath was altered, by the Empress of Rnssia's 
desire, in the year 1783, when Mohilow was erected into an 
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to prove [that even in arbitrary states,*^ where the 
rights of the subject lie more within the reach of 
the sovereign, than they can ever be placed by the 
British constitution, your religion may defy alike 
the pressure of power and of opi>»ion, and flow on, 

arcbbishopric, and a Prelate, of Catherine's nomination, re- 
ceired the pall from Pius VI. In this new form of oath 
(which, since 1791, has] been wisely adopted by the Bishops 
and Archbishops of Ireland), the words '* Hereticos pcrsequar 
et impngnabo,^ which excited such alarm in Doctor Duigenan, 
and others, ar^ omitted. See the pontifical rescript in Dr. 
Troy's Pastoral Address, 1793. — ^The reader will find, in the 
4th chapter of^'' Historical and Philosophical Memoirs of Pius 
VI." an unfair, perhaps, but certainly amusing account, of the 
disputes between Cadberine and His Holiness, relative to this 
archbishopric of Mohilow. The circumstances which led to 
the alteration of the ancient oath are thus, detailed : '* Ar- 
chetti, the Pope's nuncio, being questioned relative to the 
kind of oath which the Prelate would be expected to take, 
answered that he must swear not to tolerate heretics and 
schismatics. He was bluntly told, that his instructions Be- 
trayed a want of sense and reflection, and that it was ridi- 
cuk)us to impose upon a subject the obligation of persecuting 
those who lived under the same sovereign as himself," etc. 
etc. Pages 3a, 33. 

♦ " The Calvinistic states of the United Provinces regu- 
lated their conduct, with respect to their subjects of the Ro- 
man communion, on similar principles. The nomination 
even of a Cur^ (or Parish Priest) was certified by the Arch- 
Priest to the provincial magistrate, and, if objected to, 
another was appointed." — Sir John Cox Hippislet on the 
Catholic Question. 
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like Arethosa, imtingied by the mas of heterodoxy 
around it. * 

It requiies, indeed, but little range of fai&tory 
to teach us, that,4ftOweTer a difference of religion 
may have exaspcimted the feuds of mankind, it 
has seldom been, of itself, the sole originating 
motive of hostility. The power connected with 
creeds is always mach more obnoxious than their 
errors, and Faith may wear her mantle of any hue 
she likes, as long as she is not suspected of hiding 
a sceptre under it. So little, in general, have 
states and sovereigns been guided in their move- 
ments by mere spiritual considerations, that we 
find them, as* worldly policy dictates, combining 
in such motley alliances of creeds, as seem almost 
to realize the rambling dreams of scepticism. We 
see the cross united with the crescent against 
Christians ; we find Catholics assisting Protestants 
to cast off a Catholic yoke, f and, still more ex- 

* Belie Arethuse^ ainsi ton ondefortun^e 
Route au seinjurieux d^Amphitrite etonneCy 
Un cristal toujours piWt et desflots toujours ciain, 
Que jamais ne corrompt Pamertume des men. 

La Hehriadc. 
f Thus Innocent XI. assisted the great champion of Pro- 
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traordinary, perhaps, within a very few years, we 
have seen papal badges about the necks of British 
dragoons, '^^ as a reward for haying defended the 
Pope, in his own capital, against Papists. In- 
deed, through all the difficulties witli which the 
Court of Rome had to struggle, during the warn- 
ing events which preceded the French revolution, 
her chief consolations and aids were administered 
by heretics and schismatics; and while the Em- 
peror Joseph, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
the King of Naples, were weakening and de- 
grading the Pontiff by every, species of encroach- 
ment and insult ; while France, the eldest child 
of the Church, was already preparing *< images 
of revolt and flying-off," the King of Sweden was. 
on a visit of friendship at Rome, the great Fre- 
deric maintained a cordial intercourse with the 

tesuntism, William, with die money of the Church against 
the Papist Prince, his father-in-law. Indeed, so little were j 
the interests of the Church considered, in this instance, that / 
when James sent the Earl of Castlemaine, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to Rome, to make submission of the Crown of 
England to the Pope, the Court of Rome received him with 
repulsive c(>ldness, and refused a cardinal's hat, which the 
King solicited for Father Petre. 
* The lath, or Prince of Wales's Light Dragoons. 
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Holy See, and protected its best supporters, the 
Jesuits, in his dominions ; while Catherine, be- 
side the interest which she evinced towards her 
Roman Catholic subjects in White Russia, pro- 
posed, and, I doubt not, with much sincerity, to 
establish a concordat between the Greek and Latin 
churches.* 

Having satisfied ourselves, therefore, that a 
mere difference in creeds is, of itself, insufficient 
to provoke hostility, without an adequate mix- 
ture of political considerations, let us consider 
whether it would be the interest of the British 

"*" llierc is notliing which excites more regret than the fiiiliire 
of every eflbrt like this, towards reconciling the great schisms 
of the Christian world. The forbearance of Melancthon, and 
others, at the Reformation, in admitting several points as adia- 
phora, ought to have led to a more cordial adjustment of dif- 
ferences, instead of adding to the many absurd parrels of 
mankind the preposterous instance of a helium adiapho- 
risticum. The speculations of the Eirenists, too, for recon- 
ciling the Protestant and Catholic churches, were all put an 
end to by the bull Unigenitus. The plan which Fabricios 
proposed for this desirable object, may be found in Heideg' 
ger's Life of that able Professor, at the end of his works. It 
is impossible, however, to read the sarcasms against Popery, 
in the "Euclidcs Catholicus^' of Fabricius (published under 
the assumed name of Ferrarius), without suspecting that he 
was but indifferently qualified for the dispassionate duties of 
an arbitrator. 
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government, after admitting you to a full parti- 
cipation of the constitution, to follow up tlie boon 
by attacking or undermining your religion, and 
thus cancelling the only security which they can 
have for the morals of the people with whom 
they have shared so valuable a deposit. The very 
statement of such a supposition is, I think, a 
sufficient exposure of its absurdity. '' Religion 
(says Montesquieu), though false, is the only 
guarantee we can have for the probity of men ; " 
and can you seriously think that the power which 
you are asked to vest in the Grown, will be pre- 
meditatedly employed towards the extinction of 
this guarantee ? or that the religion, which alone 
has made you trust-worthy, will be conspired, 
against as. soon as the trust has been confided to 
you? 

That there are some persons, even in these rea- 
soning times, who are ignorant and weak enough 
to dread and hatp your church — ^who would, for 
ever, exclude you from all political rights, and 
who, as long as your interests are separate from 
their own, would feel a pleasure in loosening your 
moorings of rectitude, and casting you adrift into 

VOL. VI. 6 
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those vices and irregularities whicli might give 
them some pretext for wronging and tormenting 
you — that there are a few such malicious bigots, 
I acknowledge with shame and astonishment : but 
to suppose that even those very persons, in tbe 
event of your becoming incorporated with them 
in the state, and embarked in a complete identity 
of interests, should be so blind to their own safety 
as to weaken the restraints of that religion, to 
which alone they have to trust for the integrity 
and good faith of their co-partners^ or so wanton 
as to vitiate this fountain of your morals at the 
risk of tainting the whole atmosphere of the con- 
stitution — to suppose such a perversion of the 
commonest dictates of policy, is to imagine a mix- 
ture of profligacy and bigotry, which I should he- 
sitate in attributing even to Mr. Perceval. 

The great King of Prussia, whose hatred to all 
possible creeds * will not be questioned by the 
believers in Barruel and Robinson, far from in- 
dulging this malignity at the .expense of his sub- 



♦ A truly Protestant Prince, according to Bayle's definition 
of the term: << Je suis Protestant (says this sceptic), car je 
proteste contre toutes les religions." 
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j€tcts and bftnself, thas speaks, in justifying the 
cordial protection which be afforded to the Jesuits 
in Polish Prussia and Silesia: <^ I have a million 
and a half of Catholics among my subjects, and 
it is of consequence to me that they should be 
brought up, strictly and uniformly in the religion 
of their forefathers." — But it is superfluous to 
refer to such philosophical authority, for a policy 
obvious to the least reasoning capacities ; the very 
instinct of self-preservation would suggest it to 
the most brainless politician, and 1 doubt whether 
even my Lord Castlereagh would not lose.ail the 
pleasure which he takes in the practice of corrup- 
tion, if he had the slightest suspicion that he en- 
dangered himself by it. 

When alarmists, therefore, try to persuade you 
that this concession will be fatal to .your faith ; 
that it is but a barter of spiritual treasures for a 
few temporal advantages, and that, as the eagle 
took the tortoise into the sky in order tP :break it, 
so your sect is to be elevated only for the pur- 
pose of destroying it — tell them that you have 
too high a value for liberty, and too strong a re- 
liance upon the stability ,pf your. ch^i;Qhi to be 
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scared from the proffered enjoyment of the one, 
by yague or visionary alarms about the other ; that 
you are inspired with a manly and well-grounded 
confidence, that the character which you have 
earned, while aliens from the state, will insure a 
respect for your consciences when allied with it ; 
and that the religion which has made you worthy 
of the constitution, will be cherished and sup- 
ported, as the best means of keeping you so. Tell 
them, that, even should these liberal views be fal- 
lacious, you can yet rely for the safety of your 
faith upon those ordinary principles of self-in- 
terest, which prevent the merchant, who trusts half 
his stock to another, from making a knave of his 
partner, or teaching him to betray and plunder 
him. Tell them, in fine, as your best and ulti- 
mate security, that you depend upon the strength 
of the religion itself, which has for ages taken 
root in the hearts of Irishmen, which, like our 
beautiful arbutus, is native to the soil, and having 
lived so green through the long winter of perse- 
cution, will neither be checked in its growth, nor 
weakened in its stem, by those blossoms which 
the warm sun of freedom will bring out on it ! 
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Among the lesser and more lightly urged ob- 
jections to the Veto, there is one, which it is 
really refreshing to meet, after the anile preju- 
dices and terrors which I have been combating ; 
because it shows some of that wakeful jealousy of 
power, which is so becoming in suitors for the 
fair hand of Liberty, and which your otheir argu- 
ments against the measure would by no means 
encourage us in attributing to you. " The conces- 
sion of the negative," we are told, " would in- 
crease the power of the Crown, and that therefore 
it is the interest of the whole country ^that it 
should not be granted." It does not seem, how- 
ever, to have been taken into consideration by the 
proposers of this objection, that the complete en- 
franchisemttH of so large a portion of the empire 
would so considerably widen the basis of the le- 
gislature, as to form more than a counterbalance 
to this additional weight of the executive ; and 
that if the constitution were now in its perfect 
equilibrium (which " ne aniculae quidem existi- 
mant"'*'), siuch an accession of force to one part 
of the system would require, perhaps, some pro- 

* Cicero, deDiyinaL lib. a. J i5. 
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portional control to be vested in the otiier. But 
it is not the power, which monies boldly in the 
shape of prerogative, that the people of these 
countries haVe chiefly to dread at present, and the 
exercise of a Veto would be so personally tlie act 
of the King, so invidiously exposed, and of such 
undivided responsibility, that few monarehs would 
risk an unpopular or arbitrary use of it. 

I may be told, indeed, that the constitutional 
negative of the Crown has been got rid of by the 
insidious . mediation of influence, and that the 
same pioneer may smooth the way ta the appoint- 
ment of your hierarchy, by procuring the recom- 
mendation of such persons only as are likely to 
coincide with the politics of the Court, * and thus 
preventing the ungracious ultimatui^rof a negative. 
Against this kind of danger under the present 
system, Icunust candidly own that I see but little 

* This apprehension of a poliiical ahusc of the royal ii|« 
terference was felt hy the framers of the lath canon of the 
8th coQucil of Constantinople (in the year 669), nvhich con- 
demns such elections of Bishops as have hecn procured " per 
Tersutiam et tyrannidem Principum.^' See an ahle treatise 
** De Liberut. Eccles. Gallican."by M.C. S.lib. iii.c. 7, p.i23» 
where a misconception of Dominus dc Marcn upon this sub- 
ject is corrected. 
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secniity. Until a thorough reform shall have 
purified the constitution from that all-rpervading 
corruption which threatens to change its very 
nature, nothing that comes within its sphere can 
hope to escape th^ contagion. That jealousy, per- 
haps, with which you ikiust alway$ regard the too 
dose approaches of your clergy to the Court, may, 
for some time, avert their political seduction ; but 
I dare not answer for the best or wisest of them^ 
if too long exposed to those bewildering tempta- 
tions, so meretriciously and shamelessly employed 
by the Government. It is impossible, however, 
that this state of things can last ; the people of 
England demand a reform, and what they steadily 
demand cannot long be refused to them. Think, 
then, what incentives there aise, at this moment, 
for a generous neglect of all minor obstacles, in 
your grand pursuit of that rank in the state which 
alone can empower you to serve the constitution ; 
which alone can enable you to appear among the 
regenerators of that system, which statesmen of 
your own faith first gloriously founded, and to 
repay those friends who are now struggling for 
your liberty, by nobly assisting them to perfect 



T© 
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wliich had so long intercepted the genuine light 
of your character, they saw with pleifiure the 
moment approaching when your merits and rights 
were to be recognised, and their toils and sacri- 
fices repaid. They observed that even the most 
timid and scrupulous, looking back to the long 
and dreary quarantine which you had so patiently 
performed off the harbour of the constitution, were 
beginning to lay aside their fears and prejudice^, 
and preparing to admit you with confidence and 
cordiality. To see, suddenly, a blight thrown 
over such prospects, was painful enough from any 
quarter ; but to see that blight proceed from your- 
selves, was of all disappointments the most un- 
expected and mortifying. With a precipitancy 
which might have afforded some apology for your 
error, if a perseverance in folly did not rob you 



accoiationt, in the character of a Papist's belief, by the Arch- 
bishop of York, in 1762, " written for a Lady to preserve 
her from the dangers of Popery." Among other articles of 
the creed, which he impntes to them, is the following : *^ That 
Christ is the Saviour of men only, but of no women ^ for that 
women are saved by St. Clare and Mother Jane." — Surely, 
surely, such old women as the Archbishop (and I could poin 
out many a one of the sisterhood at present) are scarcely 
worthy of more respectable mediators. 

6. 



PREFACE. 




W^HBN I gave this Piece to the Theatre, I had not 
the least intention of publishing it ; because, 
however I may have hoped that it would be tole- 
rated upon the stage, among those light summer 
productions which are laughed at for a season and 
forgotten, I was conscious how ill such fugitive 
trifles can bear to be embodied into a literary form 
by publication. Among the motives which have 
influenced me to alter this purpose, the strong- 
est, perhaps, is the pleasure I have felt in present- 
ing the Copyright of the Dialogue to Mr. Power, 
as some little acknowledgment of the liberality 
which he has shown in the purchase of the Music. 
The Opera, altogether, has had a much better 
fate than I expected ; and it would, perhaps, have 
been less successful in amusing the audience, if I 
had " songd sMeusement d les.faire rire.'* But 
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that the hnmble 0|nnion irliich I express of its 
meriti has not been adopted in complaisance to 
any of my critics, will appear liy the following 
extnurt from a letter which I addressed to the Li- 
censer, for the purpose of prevailing npon him to 
restore certain passages whidi he had thought 
proper to expunge as politically objectionable : — 
*' Ton win perceive. Sir, by the true estimate 
** which I wukke of my own nonsense, that, if yoar 
** censordiip were directed against bad jokes, etc. 
'* I shovM be much more ready to agree with yon 
'* than T am at present. Indeed, in that case, 
'* the * una Uturtf would be suffident." — I can- 
not advert to my coirespondence with this Gen- 
tleman, without thanking him for the politeness 
and forbearance with which he attended to my 
remonstrances ; though I suspect he will not quite 
coincide with those journalists who have had the 
sagacity to discover symptoms of political servi- 
lity^ in the dialogue. 

* This extraordinary charge was, I heiicre, Ibaaded upon 
the passage which alludes to the Regent \ and if it be indeed 
servility to look np with hope to the PaiscE, as a harbinger 
of better days to my wronged and insulted Country, and to 
expect that the friend of a Fox and a Moi&a will also be the 
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Among tiie ^any wants wliichi^re ebtpe^ienced 
in thesci times, the want cif a sdfHcient nuiiiber 
of Critics will not, I think, be complained of by 
the most rpieruloiis. Indeed, the state of an Au- 
thor nbw resembles viery inucli that of the poor 
Laplander in winter, who has hardly tinie to light 
his little candle in the darkness, before tnyriads 
of insetts swarm iiound to extirtgaish' it. In the 
present' instance, however, I have no reason to be 
angry with iny censurers ; for, upon Weighing 
their strictures on this dramatic bagatelle against 
the praises with which tlieV hav6' honoured my 
writings in general, I find the' balance So flatter^ 
ingly in my favotir, that ' gratitude is t^e only 
sentiihlbnt which 'even the severest* hive arwak*- 
ened in m^. 

To Mr* Arnold, the proprietor of the English 
Opera, I am indebtiU for many kindnesses and at- 
tentions ; and, though we ha;ire differed so mate- 
rially in our opinions of this Piece, those who 

friend of Liberty and of Ireland'— if this be servility, in 
common with the great majority of my Countrymen, I am 
proud to say I plead guilty to the charge. 

^ See the very elaborate Criticisms in The Times, of Tues- 
day, Sept. 10 i and in Tlie Examiner, of Sunday, Sept. i5. 
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Lnow the side which he has taken in the dispute, 
will easily believe that it has not very much em- 
bittered my feelings towards him. 

The Music, which I have ventured to compose 
for the Opem, owes whatever little dramatic effect 
it may possess to the skilful suggestions an4 ar- 
rangements of Mr. Horn ; and I only fear that the 
delicacy with which he has refrained from alter- 
ing the Melodies, or even the Harmonies which I 
attempted, may have led him into sanctioning 
many ungracefvd errors in both, which his better 
taste and judgment would have rejected. 

To the Performers I am grateful for more than 
mere professional exertions ; there was a kind zeal 
amongst them, a cordial anxiety for my success, 
which, I am proud to hear, has seldom been 
equalled. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

Bwy-street^ Su Jamei*s, 
Oct. 9, 1811. 
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THE BLUE-STOCKING. 



ACT I. 

5CENE I. — The Beach — Boats coming to Land. 

BOAT-GLEE. 

The song that lightens the languid way 
When brows are glowing, 
And faint with rowing, 
Is like the spell of Hope's airy lay. 
To whose sound through life we stray. 
The beams that flash on the oar awhile. 

As we row along through waves so clear, 
Illume its spray, like the fleeting smile 
That shines o'er Sorrow's tear. 

Nothing is lost on him who sees 

With an eye that Feelijig gave ;— 
For him there's a story in every breeze, 

And a picture in every wave. 
Then sing to lighten the languid way ;— 
When brows are glowing, 
And faint with rowing : 
'Tis like the spell of Hope's airy lay, 
To whose sound through life we stray. 
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Sir Charles Canvas, Lady Bab Blue, Miss Ear' 
tingtojiy Miss Selwyn, and Davy, land frcm 
the Boat. 

Lady B, What a charming dear morniDgl I 
protest we might almost «ee the coast of France. 
— Run, Davy, and fetch my telescope. 

Davy. I wool, my Lady. [jExit Davy to Boat* 

Sir Charles. Ay, do, Davy — the French coast 
is a favourite view of mine. 

Miss Selwyn, I thought. Sir Charles, your 
views lay nearer home. 

Sir C. Hem — a hit at me for staying at home, 
while my brother is abroad fighting the enemy 
{aside). Why, really. Madam, if all the brains 
of the country were to be exported through the 
Admiralty and the War-Of&ce, you would have 
none left for hon^e consumption. No— no — a few 
of us must stick to old England, or her politics 
and fashions would ^be entirely neglected, and the 
devil would get amongst the ministers and the 
tailors. 

Miss Hartington. You suppose then^ Sir Charles, 
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that our politics and our ^fashions may be safely 
intrusted to the same hands ? 

Sir C, Certainly, Madam — ^there is nothing 
like us for leading either the ton or the Opposi'^ 
tion^OT turning out either an equipage or an 
Administration^ and, equally knowing on the turf 
and the hustings^ if a favourite horse breaks down^ 
or a new patriot bolts^ we can start you fresh ones 
at the shortest notice. 

Miss S. Tour brother, however, seems to 
think, Sir Charles, that, on the quarter-deck of a 
British man-of-war, he may make himself at least 
as useful to his country, as if he passed all his 
time between a barouche-box and the Treasury 
Bench. 

Sir C. That plaguy brother of mine is never 
out of her head {aside). Why, as to my brother 
— ^Biiss Selwyn— my brother — in short. Madam, 
if my brother had not been in such a hurry to 
come into the world, but had waited decently, 
like me, till his mother was married, he would 
not only have saved the family some blushes, but 
would have possessed, of course, the title, the for- 
tune, and all those cogent little reasons which I 
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now have for keeping this head of mine out of 
gunshot, and employing it in the home depart" 
ment at your service. 

Miss S. His want of feeling upon this mis- 
fortune of his family is quite odious. We. must 
not stay to listen to him {to Miss Hartingfon), — 
fieheve me, Sir Charles, you mistake the ra,ode of 
recommending yourself, if you think to amuse by 
this display of levity upon a subject in which a 
parent's honour and a brother's interest are so 
very deeply and delicately concerned. — The rude 
h»nd of the world will be ready enough to lift 
the Veil, without requiring j-c^i/r aid in the ex- 
posure. [Exeunt Miss Hart, and Miss Selwyn, 

Sir C, Ay — this now comes of talking face- 
tiously upon grave subjects. — *Tis~the way in the 
House J tho', always — Adam Smith and Joe Miller 
well mixed^ that's your Parliamentary style of elo- 
quence.-^£ut what's our old Polyhymnia about 
here ? [Turning to Ladjr Bab, who^ during, this 
time, has got the telescope, and is looking towards 
the seaJ\ ^:,. 

Lady B, Well, positively — this is a mxxsX mira- 
culous telescope— ^There — there, he is again. 
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Sir C, May I ask what your Ladyship has 
found out ? 

Ladjr B. Something black and red, Sir Charles, 
that is moving on the coast opposite, which, my 
fond fancy persuades me, may be one of thi^' great 
French chemists. — There, there he goes again, the 
dear man I— the black must be his face, and the 
red his night-cap — What wonderful discoveries 
he may be making at this moment ! 

Sir C. Not more wonderful than you are mak- 
ing yourself, I think, old lady I 

Ladj- B, Come here, Davy, and try what j-ou 
.can observe — Your eyes have not suffered in the 
cause of science, like mine. 

Dai^, Why, noa — not much — and, ecod! 
sometimes, of an evening, I can see twice as much 
as other folk. — Like your Highland witches, I 
have a sight to spare. 

Sir C. {Aside.) I never yet knew a learned 
lady, that did not delight in' having a booby to 
show o£F upon. — Whether it b^ in the shape of 
servant, lover, or husband, these curipus copies 
of Sappho generally have a calf-skin at their 
backs. 
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Davy, {Looking through the glass.) What 
colour did you say a chemist was, my Lady ? 

Lady B. (smiling.) Why, rather of the dingy 
than otherwise — the' dark, sober tinge of the la- 
boratory. As my friend Dr. O'Jargon often says 
to me—' Your ignorant people, Madam, have an 
objection to dirt — but /know what it is composed 
of J and am perfectly reconciled to it/ — And so he 
is, good man I he bears it like a philosopher. 

Dayy, By gum ! I see it now, sailing away to 
windward like smoke. 

Lady B. Sailing ! you blockhead ! 

Davy, £es — and if you had not tould me 
'twas a chemist, I could have sworn 'twas a 
great collier from Newcastle. 

Lady B, Ha ! plenty of the carbonic, how- 
ever ! — But, pray, Sir Charles, what has become 
of my niece and Miss Hartington ? 

Sir C. Just pair'd offy Madam, as we say at 
St. Stephen's, and left me in silent admiration of 
the ease with which your Ladyship's vision can 
travel to the coast of France, while the eyes of 
this unlettered rustic can reach no farther than 

the middle of the Channel. 
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Davy. Well — come — ^to be half seas over is 
quite enough for any moderate man. 

Lady B. Hold your familiar tongue, and fol- 
low me — Sir Charles, shall we try and find the 
young ladies ? 

Sir C. With all my heart — though, I assure 
your Ladyship, the humour in which Miss Selwyn 
adjourned the debate' maide me rather fear that I 
was put off* till this day six months. 

Lady B. There are some of my sex, Sir Charles, 
like certain chemical substances — it is impossible 
to melt them, because they ^y off' in vapour 
during the process. — My niece, I confess, is of this 
fly-away nature ; while /, alas ! am but too Jiisi" 
ble. — Come, Dayy, bring the telescope safely after 
me. \_Exeunt Sir C, and Lady B, 

Dayy. I wool, my Lady {looking after her), — 
What a comical thing your laming is! — Now, 
heiie am 1, as a body may say, in the very thick 
on't. — Nothing but knowledge, genus, and what 
not, from morning till night, and yet, dang it, 
somehow, none of it sticks to me.— It wouldn't 
be so in other concarns— -Now, in a public-house, 
for instance, I think t could hardly be among the 

▼OL. VI. 7 
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liquors all day without sona^ of tfaem finding 
their way into my mouth — ^Bi^t here's this larning 
— thof I be made a kind of accomplice in it by 
my lady, I am as innocent of it all as the Parson 
of our parish. 

SONG.— Z>flH^. 

Says Sammy, the Uilor, to me. 

As be sat with his spindles crotswajs, — 
' ^is bekase Fm a poet, joa see,^ 

That I kiTer mj head with green baixe! ' 
So sajs I, ' For a sample I begs,* 

And Fm sho^ if he di4^nt prodnce^ Sir, 
Some crotsdckt he wrote on his legs, 

Ai|d a pastern ode to his goose, Sir. 
Oh this writing and reading I 

Tis all a fine conjuration, 
Ifadc for folks of hi|^ breeding. 

To bother themselves and the nation ! 

There's Dick, who sold wine in the lane, >- 

And old Dickey himself did not tope ill ; 
But politics turned his brain. 

And a place he callM Constantinople.^ 
He nerer could sit down to dine,' 

But he thought of poor Turhefy he said. Sir ^ 
And swore, while he tippled his wine. 

That the Porie was ne'er out of his head. Sir. 
Oh this writing and reading ! etc. etc. 

The grocer. Will Fig, who so fast 
Through his ciphers and figures coo^d nm ye, 

By gum ! he has nothing at last. 
But the ciphers to show for his money. 
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The barber, a fOoUard, well known 
At the sign of the wig hanging from a tree, 

Makes every head like his own, 
For he cata them all up in geometry ! 

Oh this writing and reading! etc. etc. 



SCENE IL—An Apartment at Mr. Harting- 

ton's. 



Enter Miss Selwtn and Miss Hartington. 

Miss Hart. My dear Miss Sebryn — ^I am so 
happy for once to have you quietly in my father's 
house. — We never should have got so intimate in 
London. 

Miss Selwyn, In London ! oh, never. — What 
with being at home to nobodjr in the morning, 
and being i^t home to every body in the evening, 
there is no such thing as intimacy amongst us« — 
We are like those ladies of fiagdad, in < The Ara- 
bian Nights,' who entertained strangers in their 
illuminated apartments, upon condition that they 
would not ask to know any thing further about 
them. 

Mist Hart. But I had almost forgot Sir Charles 
Canvas. 
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Miss 5. Nothing so likely to slip out of one's 
memory, my dear. 

Miss Hart. I am qoite liappy to hear you say 
so, as I rather feared Sir Charles was a lover of 
yours. 

Miss S. And so he unfortunately is — ^He loves 
me with a sort of electioneering regard for the in- 
fluence which my fortune would give him among 
the fireeholdeis.<^In short, he canvasses my heart 
and the county t<^;ether, and for every vow en- 
pectsavoie. 

Miss Hart. I had always supposed till now 
that Captain Canvas was the elder of the two. 

Miss S. Tou were right, my dear : he is older 
by a year than Sir Charles — But their father, the 
late Baronet, having married his lady privately 
in France, Captain Canvas was bom before their 
marriage was avowed, and before the second 
solemnization of it, which took place publicly in 
England. — Though no one doubts the validity of 
the first union, yet the difficulty, indeed the im- 
possibility, of proving it, from the total want of 
witness or document, has been taken advantage of 
by Sir Charles to usurp the title and fortune, while 
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his brave and admirable brother is carelessly wan-^ 
dering over the ocean, with no fortune but his 
sword, no title but his glory I 

Miss Hart. I am not at all surprised at the 
warmth with which you speak of Captain Canvas 
—I knew him once very well {si^hs). 

Miss. S. Very well, did you say, Miss Barting- 
ton ? 

Miss Hart. Oh I no — not — indeed scarcely at 
all. — I meant merely that I had seen him. — ^He 
was the friend of poor De Rosier (aside). 

Miss S. That sigh — that confusion — yes — yes 
— I see it plain^— she loves him too (aside). 

[Mr. Hartington's voice heard without. 
Miss .jng,^ILj father's voice ! — ^What a lucky 
relief! liA so happy, my dear MissSelwyn, in 
the opportunity of introducing you to my father. 
— You must not be surprised at the oddity of his 
appearance — he is just now setting out upon one 
of those benevolent rambles, for which he dresses 
himself like the meanest of mankind ; being con- 
vinced that, in this homely garb, he finds an easier 
access to the house of Misfortune, and that proud 
Misery tfnburthens her heart more freely for him 
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wlio senns to dianre in her waats, than for him 
who ortCBlatioiidy oomes to relieve them. 

Enter Ml. H^tixctoh , meanljr dressed, 

m 

Miss Hmri. Deir father! my finend, Miss 
Selwyn. 

Mr. Hart. I fear. Miss Selwyn, I shaU alarm 
yoa by these tatters — Fine ladies, like crows, are 
apt to be firightened away by rags. 

Miss S. When we know. Sir, the purpose for 
which this disguise is assnmed, it looks brighter 
in our eyes than the gayest habiliments of fashion 
— for when charity 

Mr. tiart. Nay, nay, child, no flattery — You 
have learned these fine speeches InuiifVlv aunt. 
Lady Bab, who is, if I mistake not, what the 
WNrld calls a Bluestocking. 

Miss S. In truth, Sir, 1 rather fear my aunt 
has incurred that title. 

Mr. Hart. Yes — yes — ^I kncrir her father — he 
was a man of erudition himself, and, having no 
sott to inherit his learning, was resolved to lay out 
every syllabic of it upon his daughter, and ac- 
cordingly stuffed her head with all that was le- 
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giUe and ittegible withblit once considiering thiait 
the female intellect inay |)OS^iMy be too weak for 
scidi an experiment, and that, if giins were lA'ade 
of glass, we should be but idly employed in 
charging them. 

Miss S. And would ' you, then, s^ut us out 
entirely from the light of learning ? 

Mr, Hart. No — nd — learn as much as you 
please, but learn also*to conceal it. — I could eren 
bear a little peep at the blue-stOckings, but save 
me from the womap who shows them up to her 
kniesi » « 

Miss Hart. Nay, father, .you sp^k severely. 

Mr. Hart. Perhaps I do, child, and lose my 
time into 'the l>ai|;iiiitt.^-But, there, in^ke MissSel- 
wyn welcome, while I go to my bureau to fill this 
little ammunition-pouch (shoiving a small leather 
purse) tor fay day's sport among the Cottages.-— 
Oh, nioney ! money ! let buUionists and paper- 
mongers say Vh^t they will, the true art of raising 
the yalue of a guinea is to share it with those who 
are undeservedly in want of it. [Exit. 

Miss S. {looking after him.) Excellent iliian ! 
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Miss Han. But were'yoa not a little shocked 
by the i&isery of his appearance I 

'Miss S. Oh ! not at alL — fk seems to me like 
one of those dark doads that lay between us and 
the moon last night — gloomy and forbidding on 
its outward surface, but lined with the silver light 
of Heaven within I 

DUET. — Miss Selwtit and Miss Ha&tington. 

Tis fweet to behold, when die billows' are sleeping, 
Some gay-coloorM bark, moying gracefully by ; 

Ho damp on her deck, bat the erwi-tide's weeping, 
No breath in her sails, bat die sniymer-ijind^s sigh* « 

Yet, who would not tarn, with a fonder emotion. 
To gaze on the life-boat, thoft^ ragged and worn, 

Which often hath wafted, o'er hills of the ocean. 
The lost light of hope to the seaman forlorn? 

Oh ! grant that, of those, who, in life's sonny slamber, 
Around us, like summer-barks, idly have play'^. 

When storms are abroad we may find in the number 
One frieifd like the life-boat to fly to our aid ! 

[Exeunt, 

Sir Charles (speaking- without). Miss Selwynl 
your aunt has dispatched me to say that — {Enters) 
— Miss Selwyn ! — ^Miss Selwyn! — This saucy heiress 
avoids me, as if I was a collector of 'the income- 
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tax. — I see how it is— she has the impudence to 

dislike me without ^asking her aunt's consent-^ 

negatives me witJwa^n division — But 111 have her 

yet — ni marry her (as I gat into Parliament) for 

opposition's sake. — Snug house this of her friend 

Miss Hartington's — Her father,. I hear, a rich 

hanker. — ^I rather suspect too that little Tory is 

somewhat taken with me. — She listened to every 

thing I said as attentively as a Reporter, — Well — 

^ad! — in case I should fail in the one, I think 1 

may as well make sure of the other. — * Two strings 

to my bow,' as Lord Either-Side says in the 

House. — But who have we here ? 

Enter Mr. Harthtgton. 

Oh ! some poor pensioner of the family, I sup- 
pose — One, too, who must have got his pension 
upon very honest terms, for his coat is evidently 
not worth turning, 

Mr. Hart. Some troublesome visitor^ that I 
must get rid of {aside). 

Sir C. Pray, my good friend, is there any one 
at home ? 

Mr. Hart. No, Sir. 

7- 
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Sir CT. I tfctnghl ha% friends were out by h» 
skiUf (miidt^. And yoa. Sir, I pre* 
a yHliily risitor to this family— or 

weekly— tAc Treasury-^ I 




It ktive. Sir, I am dependant upon 
«f ^i boiue lor all the comfort and 
Ic^oy. 
£h^ C. I knew it — at the fint glance I knew it. 
■e fiof fhtt physiognomy of placemen 
a^ jncjMUni e yi ■ ■ ■ from the careless smfle of the 
j nt e c fi ' fo&fer, to the keen forward-looking eye 
of ihc revcrskmist. — Tliis fellow may be usefol to 
me {aside). — And what are the services, pray, 
which yon render in leturn to your benefaictor ? 

Mr. Hart. "Aie snule, Sir, which his good 
actions aAways leare npon my cheek, and the 
sweet sleep which he knows I enjoy, after witness- 
ing the happy effects of his charity, are ample 
repayment to him for the utmost efforts tyf his be- 
nevolence. 

Sir C. iHien, upon my sonl, he is more easily 
paid than any of those / have ever had dealings 
with. — I could smile bright or sleep heavy ; but 
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the goineaty. being both bright and heayy, were 
always preferred to my smiling and sleeping. 

Mr. Hart. 1 shall be kept here all day by 
this troid)Tesot(ie cosrcoinb (jtiHde). Yonr pardon, 
Sir, I have ^ome business to ti^ns^ct for Mt. Hart- 
ingtoli. 

Sir X), Stay, my fine fellow, yaOX one 'minute* 
•^How should you like to ha[ye an Gfpportttnity 
of serving your benefactor, and receiving iHe 
thanks 6f l^iit hdhdkr^dblb fiauke for ydtir good 
offie^? 

Mi\ Hitt. Every thing Vhkt t^hcet^s Mr. ftart- 
iilgtdn, Sif, ii ak Aear tb \Ah ks my own ihHih^- 
dinte iniet^^. 

Sir C. Exiiclly what We tejr of Great Brifein 
ift the &<nise^^ Eirery thing that concerns Great 

BritaiVi is as dear to me (mitnicking)- * Flit', I 

say, tny ^d pehstorier^ jrou kfiovf the boArdiiig- 
hbuse down the street ? (Mr. H. nbh his Mad.) 
Good feeding tfaeite, by the h^t—tbmmons fit ihx 
ijords-^^tly that the bills are brotight in too 
earfy in the ses^ioh—WA call upon me theta tb^ 
monrow *r next day, Mkd HI employ you in some 
way tbad itiAy b^ ttsefid to ^ou.— ki the tuei^ik 




1% s.».; 

to haiTC a few amia- 
dkaiitr aad so forth, you can 
tdi ^«B^ i€ }«m kate as opportmiitj, that / too 

that way.— Oh ! yoa smile, 
todiowyouthat I havCf 
ftdic* 0mM kit jMrsr} — yet stay — just wait 
t3l SIT tiieaJt «HaK laAo power, and, as I think 
ion fate t^Ka^ ni get ywt mmJc a gingar, yoa 



Mr. Bmt* CoqpyovpatnMMige, Sir, for those 
who waat it* aad,. iboTeall, lor those idio deserve 
iU— The wMlar of Ais hoose is, thank Heayen! 
Ae only patron / require. — Let but my conduct 
Meet with his apprahation, and I may look up, 
with hope» to that highest of pUces, which the 
power of monarchs cannot gine, nor the caprices 
€»f thb world depiiTe me of. [Exit. 

Sir C. WeQ siid, old boy— Uiough> for the 
soul of me^ I cannot imagine what is the Place he 
alludes to. — ^*Tis not in the RedSook, Fm sure — 
But no matter — he may be useful in delivering a 
billet-doux for me to Miss Hartington. — Cursed 
troublesome things those billets-doux ! When Fm 
Chancellor of the Ex€hcquer^ I mean to propose 
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a tax on them — {mimicking some public speaker) 
— ^ Mr. Chairman! I move that all love-dealings 
shall be transacted upon stamps, — Soft nonsense, 
Sir, upon a one-^and-six'^penny — when the pas- 
sion is to any amount, an eighteen-pen'orth more 
— and a proposal for marriage——' No — curse it 
— ril not lay any thing additional upon miarriage. 
— It never came under the head of luxuries^ and 
is quite tax enough in itself. [Exit. 

SCENE m.-^Another Apartment in Mr. Hart- 

iNGTON*s House, 

Enter Miss Hartington. 

Miss Hart, How long this loitering girl is . 
away ! my heart sickens with anxiety for her re- 
turn. — ^It cannot surely be De Rosier whom I saw 
at the library — and yet hi^ features, air, manner, 
altogether scarcely leave a doubt upon my heart. 
— Oh, De Rosier! What strange caprice of For- 
tune can have lowered' thy station in life ten sud- 
denly ? — And yet wealth was not the charm that 
attracted me, nor could riches shed one additional 
grace upon that which is bright and estimable 
already. 
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SOlfG.— 3!/ir« Partington. 

WkcB Leik ioodiM the Intt, 

Nol then alone 'twas felt, 
Boty iHien Uie soandft Yfttt nnfte, 

In memoigr ttiU tbey dwelt. 
Sweet lute! in nightly slumbers 
StiH we heartl % ia«ftiiU|^ lAfifAM. 

Ahl 'how conld she, Who stole 

Sdch br^th injOL linqile^ifb, 
Be led, in pride of soul, 

To string wi& gold he^ Iftt^ 
Sweet lute ! thy chords she breaketh ^ 
Qoldn lM>w the «t)rhkg8 ^€^ waketfa \ 

But where are all the tales 

Her lute so sweetlj told? 
In lofty denies Aie fails, 

-And seft ones suit not gold. 
Riclb lute ! we see thee glisten, 
dut| Idas ! fio iflove tre li^tsn ! 

Enter -Sosaw. 

Susmi. Why, yoa s^, Ml«, I wtut to the cir- 
cukttti; library, k>tA as I forgot tbe iiafai« ^i tk^ 
book yM bid )dx^ g^t) I tbimght I wbuM ^k for 
oM of ttiy i^Wtt choosltig.-^Oy Mys 1^ < Bli^» Mi^ 
ItartiAgton is^nt tm i0£ tti6 Cotokal M«gasitliey 
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with the blue and r<Hl cmtsiait;' nKjport H^litck he 
blushed up, and- 



I 1 1 



Miss Hart. Who blushed? tell mfe-^s it he ? 
is it, indeed, Mr. De Rosier? 

Susan. La! Miss-^there's tno tcomfort in telling 
you a story— you are always in such a liurry to 
get at the contents of it . 

Mis^ Hart. Nay, biM, my dear Susan-! 

Susan. Well— if you will hat« it all at once — 
it is he — it is the same ^legaitot young Mr. De 
Rosy, who used to wsAk by the windews kt Lon- 
don to admire you^-^and there he is ftow behind 
the counter of that library^ *with a -pen Sbttck in 
his beautiful lear, and his nice wlnte hands all 
overifnthtl¥edustt[^llhem ditty little storf4>06te. 

Miss Hart. There's -a mystery in this, which 
i cannot accwiuit for. — i -did indeed hear from 
o«ie, who Icnew him well, thart iie depended upon 
precaiious vemittaiMes from Fra&ce-^but ** then*'^ 

" Susan. Lord — ^Miss — yo«T emigrants ave al- 
" ways precarious people— tho*, indeed, to <give 
*^ the •devil his ^doe, Mr. De Rosy is asliHle lika 
^ one as may ber-fer, I purtest and w«w, be 
'* speaks English almost as wdl as myself ; and 
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^* he used to give a pound-note as prettily as if he 
'^ had been a banker's clerk all his life-time. 

^^ Miss Hart, He has given you inoney, then, 
'* Susan? 

^' Susan. Once in a way. Miss — a trifle or so— 
** and, God knows ! I earn'd it well by answering 
'^ all his troublesome* questions about vi^o were 
'^ your visitors, and who you liked best, and whe- 
«< ther you ever talked of him after the night he 
*' danced with you at the ball. 

'* Miss Hart. That night ! the only time I 
" ever heard his voice! And" did he seem to 
know you to-day, Susan ? 

Susan. Indeed, Miss, I made believe not to 
know him — for I have lived too long among my 
betters not to larn, that it is bad taste to go on 
knowing people after they have come into mis- 
fortune. — But when I told him you sent me for 
the Comical Magazine, with the blue and red cuts 
in it, la! how he did blush and stare! 

Miss Hart. What a taste must he impute to 
me ! It would be imprudent — ^perhaps cruel — to 
go there myself — and yet I feel I cannot resist the 
inclination. — Give me the catalogue, Susan,* and, 
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in a quarter of aa hour hence bring my walking- 
dress to the- drawing-room. {Goesmout reading 
the catalogue,) ^ Fatal Attachment. '-~^ Victim of 
Poverty.* Heigh ho! [Exit. 

Susan. Ay — Heigh ho ! indecfd. — It must be a 
very, very stout, hardy love, that will not take 
cold, when the poverty season sets in — for it is 

but too true what some fine poet has said, that 
^ When Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies 
out of the window/ . 

SONG.— «5ii^a/i. 

Yoang LoTe liyed once in an homble shed, 

Where roses breathing, 

And woodbines wreathing 
Around the lattice their tendrils spread^ 
As wild and sweet as the life he led. 

His garden flourished. 

For joung Hope nonrish'd 
The infant buds with beams and showers ; 
But lips, though blooming, must still be fed, 
And not eyen Loye can liye on flowers. 

Alas ! that Poyerty*s eyil eye 

Should e'er come hither. 

Such sweets to wither I 
The flowers laid down their heads to die. 
And Hope fell sick as- the witch drew nigh. 

She came one morning. 

Ere Loye had warning, . 
And raised the latch, where the young god laj^ 
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<Dfa Jio!* said L6v«— ^18 ii7oa?4{ood bye ; ' 
So he oped the window, and flew away ! 

^ [Exit. 

SCENE IV.— ^ Circulating Library. 

m 

Enter Leatherhead. 

LeAth. Bless - me ! Me^ tHe ! VV4iere is tiiis fine 
gendeman, my- shopkeeper? "Idling his time, I 
wanatit him, with some of die bM-bottnd books 
in the shop* — Ah ! 'tis a foolish thing for% scholar 
to turn bookseller — just as fbolish'as it is for a 
jolly feUofT to turn wioe-merchant ; — they both 
serve themselves before their customers, and the 
knowledge and the i^ine all g^t into 'didr own 
heads. And your poets tool — extraordinary odd- 
fish! — only fit to be ^served up at the tables of ns 
booksellers — who feed u'pon them, as *tiie dogs 
fed upon poor Rumble's Pegastis. 

^Ol^G.—Leatheth^tid. 

Robert Rnmble, a poet of lyric renown. 

Hey scribble— hy scribble, ho I 
Was inyited to dine with a 'Sqqire oat of town, 

With his hey scribble — hy scribble, ho I 
His nag had a string-halt, as well as his lyre. 
So he monnted'and rode to the house of the 'Squire, 
Who was one of those kind-hearted men, that keep hounds 
Just to hunt off the yermin from other men's grounds. 

With my hey scribble-^by scribble, ho I • 
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The huntsmaa that mon|ing httdbonight:*!! oldbflbk, 

Hey scribble — ^hy scribble, ho ! 
To cnt up as a ' delicate luiich for the pack, 

With my hey scribble--hy scribble, ll»! 
Bat who can describe Robert Raiuble*s«disinay, 
When the 'Sqiiire, after dinner, came smirking to say, 
Thaty instead of. the dog-horse, some hard-hearted wag 
Had cut up, by mistake, Robert Ramblers lean nag, ' 
' With his hey scribble^hy scHbble, ho I 

Bat ' comfort yonrsdf,' said th« ^Squire U) the Bard, 
•Mej scribble — by scribble, ho ! 
'Therie's the dog-horse still standing alive in the yard,* 

With my hey scribble — hy scribble, ho ! 
Then they saddled the dog-horse, and homeward he set, 
So suspiciously eyed by each dog that he met. 
That yoaM ftwear, notwithstanding his cavalry airs. 
They suspected the steed he was on sho)ild be theirSy 

With my hey scribble — by scribble, ho ! 

Arrived safe at home, to his pillow he jogs, 

Hdyscribble—hy 'scribble, ho! 
And dreams all the night about critics and dogs. 

With his hey scribble — hy scribble, ho ! 
His nag ^aeem'd a Pfegasils, toueh'd in the wind. 
And the curs were all wits, of the true Cynic kind. 
Who, when prcss'd for a sa|^er, must bite ere they sup, 
' And who ate Robert Rumble's poor fegasus up, 

With a hey scribble — ^hy scribble, ho ! 

Why, De Rosier!— Mr. De Rosier! I say — 

Enter Henry De Rosier, with a Book in his Hand. 

Leath. What is the meaning of all this, Sir ? 
What have you been about? Do you meati to 
ruin me? 
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De Ros. I ask pardon, Sir — ^I have been just 
looking over the last new publication, to see if 
it be fit for the young ladies at the boarding- 
school. 

Leath, Which is as much as to say. Sir, that 
you would sooner ruin me than the yoang Ladies 
of the boarding-school I I am ashamed of you. 

De Ros. I reaUy thought, Sir, I had done eyery 
thing that — 

Leaih, Done, Sir! eyery thing's undone. Sir; 
— and I shall be so myself yery soon. Here's 
books to go out, Sir, and they won't walk of 
themselves, will they ? Here's Tricks upon Tror- 
vellersy bespoke by Mrs. Bingwell, who keeps the 
Red Fox ; and there's the Road to Ruin for the 
young 'Squire, that sets off for London to-night. 
Here are parcels too to go by the Coach— Ov'/^f^ 
Art of Love to be left at the Transport Office; 
and the Lady of the Lake to be delivered at the 
Ljring'in'-Hospital, 

De Ros, We have had a new subscriber this 
morning, Sir — Miss Hartington. 

Leaih, {Bustling among the Books on the coun^ 
ter.) So much the better-— hope she's a good one 
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—reads dean and neat — ^won't double down the 
corners, or &YOur us with proof impressions of 
her thumbs. Gome ; put these volumes back in 
their places. — ^Lordl Lord I how my customers 
ill-use my. books ! Here's nothing but scribbling 
in the Lwes of the Poets ^ and— dear me— the 
World all tum'd topsy-turvy by Miss Do-little ! 
There's our best set of Public Characters have 
been torn to pieces at the Good-natured Club; 
and — bless me ! — ^bless me! — ^how the TVild Irish 
Girl has been tossed and tumbled by Captain 
O'Gallaghan ! There — ^that will do — now mind 
you don't stir from this till I come back ; I am 
just going to remind neighbour Rumble that -he 
foi^ot to pay for the Pleasures of Memory ^ and 
then I have to step to the pawnbroker's up street, 
to redeem the Wealth of Nations^ which poor 
Mr. Pamphlet popped there for a five-and-six- 
penny doUar. — Bless me ! bless me ! how my 
customers ill-use my books I [Exit. 

De Ros. There is some little difiPerence between 
this and the gay sphere I moved in, when Miss 

Hartington's beauty first disturbed my mind ; 
when, through the crowded world I saw but her 
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aloDCi and fek her influence even where she was 
not. WeU--rthe short dream is oirer ! — the sup* 
port of a helwred mother most now sweeten the 
toil to which I am destined ;• and he but. little d^ 
serres 4he smile of Fortune, who has not the man* 
liness to defy her. frown. Berides, Heaven has 
blessed me with that happy imagination, which 
retains the impressions of past pleasure as the 
BoIogna-«tone treasures up sunbeams; and the 
light of one joy scarcely ever faded: from my 
heart, before I had somehow, contrived to illu- 
minate its place with anothen 

SONG. — Henry de Rosier, 

m 

Spirit of joy ! thj altar lies 
la youthful hearts that, hope Uke mioey 

And 'tis the light of laughing eyes 
That leads us to ihy fairy shrine. 

There, if we find the sigh, the tear, 
They are not those to sorrow known^ 

But breath so soft, and drops so clear. 
That bliss may claim them for her own. 

Then give me, give me, while I weep,* 
The sanguine hope that brightens woe, 

And teaches even our tears to keep 
The tinge of rapture while they flow. 

The child, who sees the dew of night 
Upon the spangled hedge at mom» 
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Attempts to catd^ the dropi of light. 
But wounds his finger with the thorn. 

Thas oft the brightest joys we ^ek 
JHuohrt, when toachM, and turn to pain ; 

The flush they kindle leayes the cheeky 
The tears fi^ej waken long remain. 

But giTe me, give me, while I weep, 
The sanguine hope that brightens woe, 

And teaches even our tears to keep 
The tinge of rapture while they flow. 

{Looking out,) 'Tis Miss Hartington herself——^ 
and this way she comes — How shall I avoid her ? 
Yet> no? since hope is fled, coiu(&, honest pride! 
to my relief y and let me meet my fate unshrinkr 
ingly. I must not, however, seem to know her ; 
nor let her, if possible, recognise me. 

[He retires to the counter. 

Enter Miss Hartington and Susan. 

Miss Hart. Yes) there he is. How allured 
from the lively, faishionable De Jlo^ril 

Susan, I told you, Miss, what a figure he cuts ; 
but Tm glad to see he has. taken the.l>laick pen 
out of his ear. 

Miss Hart. I surely ought to ackAQFledge him; 
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he will think me proud and cold if I do not.— 
Mr. De Rosier— 

Susan. Mister^ indeed ! La ! Hiss, you would 
not Mister a shopkeeper, would you? Let me 
speak to him— Toong man ! 

Miss Hart. (Drawing Susan back.) Hush! 
Susan, for Heaven's sake. 

De Ros. {Coming forward,) Is there any book, 
Madam, you wish me to look out for you ? 

Miss Hart. No^— Sir — ^but 

De Ros. On this shelf. Madam, lie the French 
Memoirs, which are, of course, not unknown to 
you— 

Miss Hart. They are very interesting, but— 

^' De Ros. Oh! most particularly so (turning 
" away from her, and talking rapidly .^^'^WSrAt 
^' history shows us events and 'characters, as they 
'' appeared on the grand theatre of public affidrs^ 
'^ these Memoirs conduct us into the green-room 
'* of politics, where we observe the little intrigues 
'^ and jealousies of the actors, and witness the 
^' rehearsal of those scenes which dazzle and de- 
'* lude in representation. 
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^^ Susan. Ah I he wouldn't have talked politics 
** to her 80 when he was a gentleman {d^ide). 

^^ Miss Hart.^ It was not for this purpose, 
Mr. De Rosier, that — 

De Ros. Ohy your pardon — Ma^m — ^then per* 
haps you pjpefer the Poets here {pointing to ano^ 
ther shelf). 

Susan, Lord, no, young man ! — She hat es 
poverty and all its kin, I assure you. 

Miss Hart. I desire that you will be silent, 
Susan — he will think that we come to sport with 
his misfortunes. 

De Ros. The few Englbh Poets who have wor- 
shipped Love — {He looks at Miss Hartington, and . 
bath become confused.) 

Susan. Oh ho! 

Efe Ros. I must not forget myself — (aside). 
I was saying. Madam, that the few English Poets 
who have worshipped Love seem so coldly igno- 
rant of his power and attributes, that the shrine 
which they raise to him might be inscribed, like 
the famous altar at Athens, * to the ^unknown 
God.' ^' Cowley here, and Donne {taking down 
*' two books) ^ are the chief of these unenlightened 

VOL. VI. 8 
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firom wishing as Xx^ feel what 
Act «iile» tkej appnr verj -anwilliiig that irt 

Mmdcrsidmd it ; and haying learned 
Mythology that LoTe is the child of Slight, 
tbcy TBiit «poB the som. all the' coldest obscurity 
of the Mnaic ^* There is nothing less touching 
*« than these ipiibbling, pedantic lovers, who seem 
*''' to think tha their mistresses, like the Queen of 
** Sheha, are to be von h; nddles.*^ 

JUits Hart. I pereetre that he is determined 
not to acknowledge ne; yet, if he could but know 
what b passing here flaying her hand on her 
hetarf at this moment, he would not, perhaps, 
regret that Fate has disturbed the balance between 
us ; since just as much 9S fortune has sunk on his 
side, 1 feel that I(Hv has risen on mime. 

Susan. La! come away. Miss — Tnt sure it 
can't be proper things he's saying to yon;, for I 
never heard such rigmarole words in my bom 
days. 

De Ros. But here is a Poet bom in a softer 
clime, who seems to breathe the true t^nperature 
of affection — the air of that habitable zone of the 
heart, which is equally removed from the bright 
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frost-work of sentiment on one side, and the taint- 
ing meridian of the senses on the other. 

TRIO. — Miss Hartington, Susan j and De Rosier. 

To a^f yet fedi no pain, 

To weep, yet scarce know why ; 
To sport an hour with Beauty's chain, 

Then throw it idly hy ;— 
To kneel at many a shrine, 

Tet lay the heart on none ; 
To think all other charms diyine, 

But those we just have won;— 
This is loye-— careless love-— 
Such as kindleth hearts that lOTe. 

To keep one sacred flame 

Through life, i|nchill*d, unmoyed ; 
To loTe, in wintry age, the same 

That first in youth we loved ; 
To feel that we adore 

To such refined excess. 
That though the heart would break with more. 

We could not live with Uss ; 
This is love— faithful love, — 
Such as saints might feel above ! 



( 17^ ) 
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SCENE h—Part of the Race^round. 

A Crowd of Peasants, Hawkers jCtc. among whom 
are Davy and La Fosse. 

SONG. — ^Davy, and Chorus of Peasants. 

Come, lads, life*8 a whirligig; 

Round m wbisk 

With a joyons frisk. 
And till death stops the tnm of oar twirligig. 
Merry go round's the life for me. 

Ton, standing snrly there, 

Ton, with the cnrly hair, 

Dick, that's laughing here, 

Tom, that's quaffing here, 

Tou, too, my gipsy la'ss. 

Spite of your lips, alas! 
All must give up this world of glee. 

Then come, lads, life's a whirligig ; 

Round we whisk 

With a joyous frisk. 
And till death stops the turn of our twirligig, 

Merry go round's the life for me. 
Time's short — hut we'll have our fun of it j 

Life a race is, 

That tries our paces. 
And, when mirth makes a good run of it. 
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Devil may take the hindmost fqr me. 

Lads that love filling bowls. 

Girls that have willing souls, 

These can soothe the way, 

Roll life smooth away. 

While there's a glass to drink, 

While there's a lass to wink„ 
Who would give up this world of glee? 

So come, lads, life's a whirligig, etc. etc. 

Davy, Gome, lads, the races are just nigh to 
begin — There's John Bull going up the hill.— Two 
to one on John Bull— 'Dang it I that's my favourite 
horse (looking out). 

La Fosse. Oui— certainly — that Bull is vare 
pretty horse. 

Davy..g Jus$ look how noble-minded he steps. 
Old Monntkir here must be taken in for a bit of a 
bet, I think {aside), — ^Gome, boys! — Oh, zounds ! 
{looking out) here's my old litter of a LadjTy as 
she calls herself ; and now shall I be tied behind 
her all day, and not get a sight of John Bull or 
Gronyhotontollygos. — But I say, lads, stand be- 
fore me a little — mayhap, as she ha'nt got her 
tellumscopej shell not spy me out. 

[TTiey stand round him. 
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Enter LadyIBai and Miss Selwyn. 

Miss S. Nay, my dear hwaA^^ 

Lady B. I tell you, Miss^ my resolution is 
fixed — 'pon my word, I belieye you think I am 
like a moveable puUejrja^ mechanics^ to be twirled 
about just as suits your fancy. 

Miss S. Oh Madam! if you did but see Cap- 
tain Canvas — so unlike his brother ! 

Ijadjr B. I don't care for that, Miss — ^I never 
did see him, iior ever will — ^thaf s categorical. 

Dayy. (B^ind,) She says she won't see me — 

Ladjr B. And as I perceive by your reveries, 
young Lady^ that you think there is sop0 chance 
of his arriving here, I will give positive orders 
that he shall not be admitted — ^no — not even 
within the penumbra of my roof. — Where's that 
fool Davy? 

Dayy, Here, rxi^ \jaA^ {coming forth from the 
crowd, who all run off laughing, except the 
Frenchman). 

Lady B. Why, what's all this. Sir? 

Davy. Why, my Lady— you see — I ware only 
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giving a piece of my adyice to this poor out- 
landish Mounseer here, not to let the knowing 
chaps trick him oat of his half^pence at the Races. 

La Fosse (advancing with bow^, Otti— my 
Lady— Jean Bull — 

Dayy-' Hiish, mon ! {putting his hand on his 
mouth.) 

Lady B. Ron home, fellow, instantly, and 
tell the serrantSi that if a gentleman of the name 
of Captain Canvas should call, he is to be tdld 
that we have given orders not to admit him — 
Captain Canvas, mind — Sir Charles's brother — 
and then retur^ hither instantly to attend me to 
the Stand-House — Fly. 

Dayy, I fly, my Lady. {He beckons to La 
Fosse to follow hinty and exit.) • 

La Fosse. Oui— certaialy— but I cannot fly. — 

[Exit after Davj. 

Lady B. Ill teach you, Miss, what it is to fall 
in love without consulting your relations. — I de- 
clare the young ladies of the present day shock 
me. — Quite reversing the qualities of what we 
chemists call the perfect metalsj they are any 
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thing IniI ductile j and most shamiefiilly combusti- 
Me. — \X WIS ^rerj different in my time. 

Miss S. Nay, do not, dear aunt, take' exam- 
ple by diose times, when marriage was a kind of 
daTe-trade, and when Interest carried her nnfeel- 
w% commeree even into the warm latitudes of 
youth and beauty — ^No— let Love banish sucli 
tnJk fipom his dominions, and let Woman, mis- 
tress of heat fireedom, resign it only with her— 

Dealt* 

SONG.— Jfw Sehyjrn, 

Deur aoBt ! u tke olden time of lore. 
When womten Hke sUtm were spomM, 

A maid gare her homrt^ as she wonld her glot^e. 
To he teased by a ibp, and — ^retnm'd ; 

Bat women fjow wiser as men improye, 
And ihoDf^ heaox like monkeys amnse us. 

Oh ! think not we*d gire such a delicate gem 

As the heart, to he play'd with or sallied by them ; 
IVo— dearest annt ! exeose as. 

We may know by the head on Cnpid's seal 

What impression the heart will take ; 
if shallow the head, oh ! soon we feel 

What a poor impression *twill make. 
Though plagued, Ueayen knows ! by the foolish zeal 

Of die fondling fop who pursues me. 
Oh! think not Fd follow their desperate rul^ 
Who get rid of the folly by wedding the fool ; 
No!— dearest aunt! excuse me. 
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Enter Sir Charles, in a hurry. 

Sir C. Ladies — Ladies-— Ladies — ^you'll be too 
late — you'll be too kte. 

Ladjr B. What! have the Races begun, Sir 
Charles? 

Sir C. Begun? yes— to be sure they have be- 
gun — ^there's the high-blooded horse Regent has 
just started, and has set ofiP in such a style as 
promises a race of glory! 

Davy enters* 

• 

^' Ladjr B. Bless me ! I wouldn't lose it for 
** the world — ^Here, blockhead (to Davy)^ take this 
" volume out of my pocket — 'tis Professor Plod's 
" Syllabus of a course of Lectures upon Lead, 
^^ and much too heavy to walk up hills with. 
** {Gix^es him a large book,) Now — Sir Charles." 

Sir C. Come — ^Madam — you'll be delighted — 

'^ I am but just this moment come from the 

" House — (I mean the Stand-House) — ^where the 

" knowing-ones take different sides, you under- 

* ^ stand, according as they think a horse will be 

B. 
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^^ in or out — ^but upon this start they are all nem. 
'* con, and the universal cry from all sides is 
*^ Regent against the field ! Huzza ! Huzza !*^ 

[Exeunt. 

Davy. I say— Monnseer — ^Monnseer (calling on 
La Fosse). I must follow the old-one now — ^bnt 
do you, you see, come up behind the Stand-House 
by-and-by, just as if you had no concam, you 
know, and you and I will have a snug bet upon 
Crony hotontollygos. [Exit. 

La Fosse. Ah ! oui— certainly — sure — good 
Master Davy — ^Dam rogue ! he want to get at 
my money — but, pardi ! he as well look for 
brains in an oyster — Ah ! my money by all gone 
vid my cookery! every ting but my poor ta- 
bati^re here (pausesy and looks with interest at 
his snuff-box). Ah mon cher maitre ! you vas 
fond of my cookery, and I vas gr^uid artiste in 
dat vay, to be sure — but now, by gar, I am like 
to de barber widout customer, I have not even 
one sheep-head to dress — ^My Lady, Madame dc 
Rosier, eat noting at all— -young Monsieur de 
Rosier eat little or noting,— and moi, pauvre moi ! 
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— I eat little and noting, just as it happen — Ah ! 
de Revolution destroy all de fine arts, and eating 
among de rest ! [Retires. 

Enter Captain Canvas. 

Copt. C, Faithless, faithless sex! your hearts are 
like the waves, that keep no trace of us when 
we have left them — another love soon follows in 
our wake, and the same bright embrace is ready 
for it. — ^My letter apprized her of my return, and 
yet here, instead of a smiling welcome^ I find her 
doors are shut against me. — Brother ! Brother ! I 
could resign to you with ease the rank and for^ 
tune to which I am entitled — ^nay, even the brand 
of illegitimacy I could smile at ; — ^but to see you 
thus bear away from me the dearest object of my 
affections, is more than even this tough sailor's 
heart can endure. — ^My poor departed messmate ! 
like thine, alas ! has been my fate in love-^like 
thine, too, be my destiny in death ! 

SONG. — Captain Cam^as, 

When Charles was deceived By the maid he loyed, - 

We saw no clond his brow overcasting. 
Bat proudly he smiled, as if gay and unmoved, 

Though the wound in his heart was deep and lasting j 
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And aden at ni^t, wlum die tonpest rolTd, 
He sung as he paced tlie dark deck civer, 

'■ Blow, wind, blow ! tfaon art not so cold 
*■ As die lieart of a maid diat deoeiines her lo^ner !^ 

Yet he inred with the happy, and aeemM to be gay, 

Thon|^ the wound bnt annk more deep for concealing \ 
And FartmM threw many a thorn in his way. 

Which, tme to one anguish, he trod without £Deling ! 
A nd, still by the frowning of Fate nnsubdned. 

Be sung as if socrow had placed hun above her, 
' Frown, Fate, frown ! thou art not so rude 

'As the heart of a maid that deoei¥eB her lover !' 



At length his caroer Ibnnd a doK jn. JLeaih, 

The close he long wishM to his cheerless roving. 
For Victory shone on his latest breath. 

And he died in a cause of Ins heart's appftmng. 
Bat siill he rememberM his sofrow,— and still 

He sung, tiU the rinon of life was vviery 
' Come, death, come ! thou art not so chill 

' As the heart of the maid that deceived her lover ! * 

1 must find out De Rosier — ^They told me, at his 
former lodgings in town, that he had retired 
hither for his health — ^Pray, friend, can you 
direct me to the house of Mr. Leatherhead, the 
bookseller? 

La Fosse. Ah ! oui — Sare— yes— vare well in- 
deed— dat is Tare my yoong master is bound up in 
a shopman {aside). 
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Capt, C. Does a gentleman of the name of De 
Rosier lodge there ? 

La Fosse, Oui — Sare — he lodge there in the" 
shop. 

Capt. C. The shop I 

La Fosse. Yes — Sare — in de shop— pon de 
bookshelf, yat you call — 

Capt. C Oh! I understand you— -always among 
the books — ^I know De Rosier is of a studious turn 
— ^He does not then see much company, I sup- 
pose? 

La Fosse. Pardon— Monsieur — all de young 
ladies of jdis place make yisit to him exactement 
as they come out of de water. 

Capt. C. Indeed? 

La Fosse. Oh I yes— he have de name of all 
de pretty little girl down in von book. 

Capt. C. Happy De Rosier! wjbo can thus 
trifle away your time in those light gallantries, 
which require so little expenditure. of feeling to- 

maintain them, and for which the loose coin of 

• 

the senses is sufficient, without drawing upon the 
capital of the heart— while I Oh, Harriet 
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<&Mft. ^^Hiy* m tke int place, she says so 
oflm ywn are aot voiA tlm^hi^ of, that it is 
ttij pUnsfae duB&s of Bodiiiig dse — And then 
she isasjeahmsof Tos 

De Ros, NaT, Sosan, thete ^oa nock me — 
jealoas of me ! — these books ire my only mis- 
tresses ; and fiihif— Me ones they are, I grant, 
for they circohte throngh half the town. 
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Susan. These books, indeed! no— no-— Mr. De 
Rosy — for all you look so modest, we hayc fo\ind 
out the lady in the cottage down the lane, so we 
have — She that was smuggled over to you, you 
know, from France. • 

De Ros. My mother, by all that is exceBent ! 
{aside) — and she is jealous of me, is she ? Did 
she trace me to the cottage herself ? What does 
she say of it ? tell me — tell me quick, dear Susan 
{with impatience). 

Susan. Well, if ever I saw any thing so auda- 
cious-^he does not even deny it — hasn't even the 
vartue to tell a lie about it — I'll be hanged if I 
don't now believe every word they sai<i about 
you last night at the tea party. 

De Ros. Why — what did tfcey say, ^ood 
Susan? — oh, happiness unexpected ! [aside.) 

Susan. They said you had as many wives as- 
the great Cram of Tartary ; that your Lady in 
the lane was a French Duchess or thereabouts, 
that smuggled herself over to you in a large pack*- 
ing-case, purtending to be crockery- ware- 
pretty crockery, indeed ! 
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De Ras* This disooyery gives me new .-life — 
jetldnsof mel 

Susan. There — ^if he isn't quite proad of the 

discoTery ! oh nkery ! lakery ! bat ni go and 
tell it all to my mistress — ^Loidl Lord! what 
will the times come to, when Duchesses are sent 
about, like other brittle ware, in packing-cases ? 

■ [Exit Susan. 
De Ros. Jealousy ! thou shadow firom Love's 
form, which still the darker £bJ1s the warmer 
light he moves in — her heart has felt thee, then 
— ^Happy, happy De Rosier! — ^It may be' folly 
perhaps to feel so happy, but Wisdom herself 
can do no more — and there is nothing in life like 
that sweet philosophy, which softens all that is 
painful, and enhances all that is pleasant, by 
making the best of the one, and the most o£ the 
other. [Exit, 

Enter Leatherhead. 

Leath. {Calling.) Mr. de Rosier! Why, De 
Rosier, I say. — ^If this young Frenchman keeps 
me bawling after him this way, I shall split my 
voice into two, like Orator Puff, of the Debating 
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Society, whose eloquence is a happy mixture of 
bubble and squeak — and who begins all his sen- 
tences in the garret, and ends them in the cellar 
(manicking), 

SOSG.'^Leatherhead. 

Mr. Orator Paff had two tones in his Yoice, 

The one squeaking thus, and the other down so ; 
In each sentence he uttered he gave yon your choice^ 
For one half was B alt, and the rest G below. 
Oh ! oh ! Orator PujOT, 
One Yoice for one orator's surely enough. 

But he still talked away, spite of coughs and of firowns» 
So distracting all ears with his ups, and his downs. 
That a Wag once, on hearing the orator say 
' My voice is for war,' — ask'd him, * Which of them, pray ?' 
Oh! oh! etc. 

Keeling homewards one evening, top-heavy with gin, 
And rehearsing his speech on the weight of the Grown, 

He tripp'd near -a saw-pit, and tumbled right in, 
' Sinking Fund' the last words as his noddle came down. 

Oh! oh! etc. 

■# 

' Good Lord ! ' he exclaim'd, in his he-and-she tones, 
* Help me out— help me out— I have broken my bones ! ' 
' Help you out ! ' said a Paddy who pass'd, ' what a bother ! 
' Why, there's two of you there ; can't you help one another?' 
Oh! oh! etc. 

Oh, you are here, Sir, are you 3 

Enter De Rosier, with printed sheets in his hand. 
Leath. So — So— a specimen of my new print- 
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iiig-|n«98'— A bright thouf^t of mine, Ifr. 
Thing-o^-me, wasn't it, eh ? 

De Ros. Okl excellent*— Sir (&a^&mg^). 

Leath. I think so— -Poet Ramble here must 
have sent to London, if I couldn't print for him. 
.De Ros, Oh! most inconvenient, ^ Sir, — his 
Pindarics must have gone by the waggon, and 
his Epigrams by the long heayy coach — Ha ! 
ha! ha! 

Leaih. Ha ! ha I ha ! — ^Damn the fdlow, I be- 
lieve ^e is laughing at my printing-press (aside). 
But let's see — let's see — how goes on my new com- 
positor ? 

De Ros. Why, pretty well— Sir — ^he generally 
puts one word in place for another, which, in 
poetry like Mr. Rumble's, does not make much 
difference. Indeed, as in the, militia j the substi- 
tute is always a better man than the principal, so 
here in the line — ^I mean Mr. Dactyl's line. Sir ; 
you'll excuse me — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Leath. Curse the grinning puppy ! I wish the 
types were down his throat,* large Roman letters 
and all (aside). 
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De Ros. Allow me to gite yoa an inBtaiice or 
two, -Sir, of your printer's hafpj Aviation firom 
the copy — (reads) ^ 7%e dear and fragrant sifhfff 
it^ancjf^ he has conrerted into a ^ dire and fia^ 
grhnt sign of infamjr ;*— ' sweets of morning^ he 
has turned into ^ suits of mournings* and ^ haunt'' 
ed hjf all the mellow dreams of Horace^ he has 
made ^ hunted by all the mekhdrames of horses ! 
Ha!ha!hal 

Leath. Ha I ha ! — Impudent rascal I how merry 
he is !— but FU teach him to take liberties with 
the press, the jacobin ! He'd give his eyes to go 
to the Races — I know he would ; but I'll not let 
him — I'll go there myself to spite hinj— 111 give 
him a job, too, that my gentleman won't like 
(aside). — ^Here you, Mr. Scholar — here's some 
books to go to Lady Bab Blue's library, and you 
most take and arrange them for her. 

De Ros, What I I, Sir ? 

Leath. Yes— you, Sir, — and leave the porter 
to look after the shop. She is a lady of learning, 
they say, and ought to have a critic to wait on her 
— ^Happy to recommend you for that situation— 
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She might like to have a reyiewer om her estal^lish^- 
ment— Fifty ponnds a year and the run of the 
kitch^— Sorry to part with you-4>at — {all this 
time Leatherhead is 4U the counter 'arranging the 
books). 

Enter Gapt. Canvas and La Fosse. 

Capt* C. {Starting at seeing De Rosier.) De 
Rosier! for Heaven's |sake, what is the mean- 
ing— 

De Ros. Hash ! and 111 tell yon all presently. 

Leath. Who is that, eh ? 

De Ros. Merely a gentleman, Sir, who wishes 
to see our catalogue. 

Leath, And who is that foreign-looking thief, 
that stands grinning at you there ? 

De Ros. Oh ! that— Sir— is— What shall I say 
to get .a few moments' explanation with Canvas ? 
{aside.) That, Sir, is a French man of letters, 
who, having heard of your new printing-press, is 
come to engage with you as a translator. {Retires 
to the back of the stage with Capt. C.) 

Leath. Translator ! himself an original quite 
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— must talk to him, thoughy — Servant, Sir— well 
acquainted, I'm told, with the learned tongues ? 
La Fosse. Ah I he have heard of my cookery 
—(a5u2e)—Oui— certainly, Sare,«-dre8S de tongue 
h merveille'^dind de sauce I by gar you would eat 
your fader with it. * 

Leath Eat my father ! what the devil does he 
mean? 

La Fosse. Tou like it, Sare, done English way? 

Leaih. Tes — ^yes— done into English, to be 
sure — ^and let it be something that will go down, 
you know. 

La Fosse, Ah ! pardi — ^he will go down fast 
enough {laying his hand on his jfomacA)— Den, 
Sare, I can make you de finest nick-nack out of 
noting at all. 

Leaih. How well he understands the art of 
authorship ! '{aside.) 
' La Fosse. Hash up de old ting like new — 

Leath. Bight — book-making ! 

La Fosse. Vid plenty salt. 

Leath, Attic— bravo I 



'*' A cette sauce-Ik on mangeroit son p^re. 

VAlmanach des Gourmands. 
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La Fosse. Yare much acid— 
Leath. Sfttirio-^excdlent ! 
La Fosse. And den de little someting varm 
and piquante for de ladies-^ 

Leatfu Oh I it will do— it will do {throwing 
his arms round La Fosse) — I am so lucky to meet 
you— Bat let's see {looks at his watcKy^'E^ve you 
any objection, Sir, to walk towards the race- 
ground? We may talk of these matters on the 
way. 

La Fosse. Oui,-— sure-— certainly — though pardi, 
Sare, your conversation give me appetite enough 
widout de walk. 
Leath. Oh ! you flatter me, Sir- 
La Fosse, kpths vous. Monsieur— * 

[Exeunt ceremoniously, 
[Gapt. Gaitvas and De Rosier come forward."] 
Capt. C. But why did you not answer my let- 
ter, and acquaint me with this fall of your for- 
tunes? 

De Ros. The truth is, my dear Canvas, I have 
such an aversion to letter-writing, that I have 
sometimes thou^^t the resolution of Sir Phelim 
O'Ifeal, never to answer any thing but a challenge^ 
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was tke only peaceable' wx^ of gettinig tbroagh 
life. But let us not talk of misery—- loye is oar 
only theme. 

Copt, C. And that way lies my misery— Oh ! 
if I could but see the faithless girl once more^ I'd 
take a last and eternal farewell — ^fly to my diip 
— forget the very name of woman— and, like the 
Doge of Venice, marry myself to the sea. 

De Ros, Her aunt, Lady Bab, you say, has 
forbidden you the house ! 

Copt. C. Positively excludes me. 

De Ros. Heaven send she may do me the same 
favour — ^' But though her Ladyship is not at 
^' home to Love^ she seldom refuses the visits of 
^' Learning y an acquaintance whom she treats 
'^ ceremoniously, not b^ing on very familiar 
*' terms with him*' — ^There lie my letters of in- 
troduction to her presence {pointing to a parcel 
on the counter). 

Capt. C, What ! those books ? 

De Ros, Yes— those books, "which are as wel- 
" come and about as usejiil to her Ladyship as an 
'^ opera-glas3 to a South-Sea islander." 
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Cqft. fU Bat what did yoa say of an introduc- 
tion to her presence ? 

De Ros. ^ Why, simply, that my master has 
inflicted upon me the' honour of carrying that 
parcel to Lady Bab's library, and if xou have the 
least apibition for the employment, I will depute 
it to you with all my soul — happy if, like other 
great men, I may be the means of making the 
fortune of my deputy, and if carrying out books 
should prove as .'profitable to you as keeping books 
has been to many others. 

Capts C Tis an excellent thought; I thank 
you from my heart for it. 
De Ros. You are not serious, Canvas ? 
Capt, C. Never was more serious in my life. 
De Ros, Ha ! ha ! ha ! | Why, what will your 
ship's-company think of you whto they hear 
you have turn'd bookseller and stationer ? 

Capt, C, No matter — it will give me an op- 
portunity of seeing her once more, and of return- 
ing into her hands this long-loved picture, whose 
colours, though fleeting, have not faded like her 
.affections. 
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De Ros. Very pretty, faith ! — But I think I 
could match it — ^Where the deuce ! — (searching 
his pocket's J and then going to a corner of the li" 
brary) — Oh I here it is— hid under the Baisers of 
Dorat — covered, as it ought to be, with a whole 
volume of kisses ! {produces a miniature,) There 
— I have as little right to that copy-y as any other 
man but myself has, in my opinion, to the origi- 
nal — It was done by my friend Crayon^ from his 
own miniature of Miss Hartington, and I ran 
away with it — ^Prometheus had the image, when 
he stole the flame — but I, being provided with 
the^Zome {laying his hand on his heart), stole the 
image. 

Capt. C {Looking at his own miniature,) How 
many ghosts of departed promises haunt those 
faithless lips ! 

De Ros. {Looking at his.) And how many 
little unfledged hopes lie nestling in that dimpled 
smile ! 

DIIET. — Captain Canvas and De Rosier, 

Capt. C, Here m the lip that beiray'd, 

De Ros. Here is the blue eye that warmM ; 

Capt. C, Lips for bewildering made ! 

JJe Ros, Eyes for enamouring formM ! 

VOL. VI. Q 
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Hr il0iK. Here— faebind diis hi^e Kslory of 
Vmfjbmd — and I bdiere it is the fiist time that 
any dung novo/ has ercr been il^ out of sight 
by an En^i^ histoiian. — ^Now put on this apron 
—Does Lady Bab know yon ? 

Capt. C. Never has seen me. 
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De Ros. So much the better — I have no doubt 
she will be taken with your scientific appearance 
— and you may tell her you are versed in the 
Cannon Law, you know. — ^Now for the books— 
<' God help you, if she should take a fancy to read 
«< any of these folios to you. 

*^ Copt. C. I should never stand that— -Like a 
<* reprobate Quaker, I should be soon read out 
'* of the meeting. 

" De Ros.** There — ^there's a bat for you, and 
now be off. 

Capt. C. Thanks, dear De Rosier ; it is con- 
soling to think, that though Love should break 
off one arm of Hope's anchor, there is yet another 
left for Friendship, upon whose hold my heart 
may rely. [Exit, 

{During this scene^ Capt. C. puts on De Roa- 
ster's shop^jackety into the pocket of which 
De Rosier had, at the end of the duetj put 
his own miniature-^^Capt. C, when about to 
change^ lays his miniature on the counter.) 

De Ros. Poor Canvas ! — Let me see [approach- 
ing the counter) — ^Hey-dey ! what's this ? — by all 
that's perplexing, he has left his mistress's minia- 
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tare behind him, and taken away mine with him 
in his pocket. — ^HoUo ! hollo I {calling after him) 
— It is too late to catch him, and this exchange of 
mistresses may be fatal to us both. — But away 
with apprehension I I will not, this day, let one 
dark thought come near me. Oh woman ! wo-. 
man I who is there would live without the hope 
of being loyed by thee ? 

SOSO.—De Rosier. 

When life looks lone and dreary, 

What light can dispel the gloom ? 
When Time's swift wing grows weary. 

What charm can refresh his plume ? 
Tis Woman, whose sweetness beametb 

O^er all that we feel or see; 
And if man of Heaven e'er dreameth, 

Tis when he thinks purely of thee. 
Oh, Woman ! 

Let conquerors fight for glory ,^- 

Too dearly the meed they gain; 
Let patrioulive in story, — 

Too often they die in vain. 
Give kingdoms to those who choose 'em, 

This world can offer to me 
No throne like Beauty "s bosom, 

No freedom like serving thee. 
Oh, Woman! 

[Exit. 
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SCENE UL^Madame De Rosier's Cottage. 

Enter La Fosse. 

La Fosse. Diable t'emporte, you big book- 
seller — vid your tongues and your bacon — and 
apres tout — after all — his Bacon turn out to be an 
old dead Ghancelier — mprbleu ! — and yen I tell 
him I vas Cook — ^by gar, he begin beat me, as I 
do de young live pig to make him tender — Ah ! 
here is my maitresse — and vat de devil old beggar- 
man she got vid her ? 

Enter Madame De Rosier and Mr. HartingtoiV. 

Mad, De Ros. I am afraid, my poor man, those 
rude servants must have hurt you.-— 

Mr, Hart, They might have hurt me. Madam, 
had you not kindly opened your door and ad- 
mitted me. 

Mad, De Ros, I am sure their master, whoever 
he may be, would have punished them for their 
rudeness, if he had seen them. 

Mr. Hart, I do not know that^ Madam — there 
is such congeniality in the pursuits of modem 
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masleisand their servants, that we can hardly ex- 
pect more ciyilixation from the amateur coach- 
man than from the professor. 

Mad. De Bos. Ton seem to want refreshment 
—sit down, and yon shall haye 8omething--(£fe 
sits dawn) — Here, La Fosse— bring this poor man 
some cold meat. 

La Fosse. Qui — my Lady — Ah! dat is the 
way all my cookery goes {aside j and exit). 

Mad* De Ros. Ton have seen better days, 1 
doobt not. 

Mr. Hart. And so haYejrouy Ladj — if rightly 
I can conjectaire from those manners, which, like 
the ornaments of a fallen capital, may be traced 
long after the pillar on which it stood is broken. 

Enter La Fosse (bringing in a Tray with cold 

Meat, etc.). 

La Fosse. Here is de little beef for him — Ah \ 
if ma pauvre maitresse had de larder so large as 
her heart, de ugly malady of starving would be 
soon banish from the world like de small-pocl 
(Jaj's it on the table and exit). 

Mr. Hart. My words seem to affect you. Lady. 
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Mad. be Ros. I know not why they should— 
'tis but a languor of spirits arising from ill health. 

Mr, Hart. {At the table j while she is standing 
forward,) I see it— His the heart's ill-health — 
the pang of honest pride struggling with poverty. 

Mcui. de Ros. {Turning round.) Nay, prithee, 
eat, my good man. 

Mr. Hart. Thanks, Lady,-*I am quite re- 
freshed (me^)— and now, foi^ive me if I ask how 
long you may have felt this illness under which 
you suffer? 

Mad. de Ros. Not very long — and, in .truths 
so many have been my hours of health and cheer- 
fulness, that I feel as if I had already shared my 
full.proporti<m of blessings, and can thank Heaven 
for the balm that has been at the top of my cup, 
even while I drain the bitterness that lies at the 
bottom. 

Mr. Hart. Patience ! how thy smile adorns 
adversity ! {aside.) You may think it presump- 
tuous, Madam, that one so poor and humble as I 
am should venture to prescribe a remedy for the 
languor that oppresses your spirits ; but— — 

Mad. de Ros. Alas! my good man! 'tis far 
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beyond the reach of art even more refined than 
yonrs. 

Mr, Han. Pardon me. Lady. — During the 
wandering life I have led among the poor and 
wretched, and the Tarioos sicknesses of heart and 
spirits which I have met with, I haye frequently 
witnessed the efficacy of one simple medicine, 
which, if delicately administered, seldom fails to 
remove at least a part of the pressure under 
which the patient languishes. 

Mad. de Ros, Some village charm, I doubt 
not — but I must indulge the poor old man {aside). 

Mr. Hart, There is a portion of it in this 
small bag — 'tis what the old philosophers looked 
for in crucibles, and what the modern ones think 
they have found in paper-mills. — Too large a dose 
of it is apt to make the head giddy ; and, in some 
temperaments, it produces a restless itching in the 
hands, which requires a constant application of 
the medicine to that part. — When this symptom 
breaks oiit in certain ranks of life, the operation 
of the drug has been found to be ruinous to the 
Constitution. 
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Mad. de Ros, {smiUng,) It seems to be rather 
a desperate remedy you recommend me. 

Mr, Hart. No — Lady, j-om may take it safely — 
When prescribed by " friendship or " humanity 
for the relief of those we " esteem or " compas- 
sionate, it is then indeed a precious balsam whose 
cordial not only refreshes the heart of him who 
takes^ but whose fragrance long lingers on the 
hand of him who administers it. — ^There — open 
it when I am gone — and before it is exhausted, 
you shall be furnished with a fresh supply. 

Enter La Fosse, hastily. 

La Fosse. Oh Madam ! Madam ! — here is a 
gentleman have driven himself and his carriage 
into de ditch — and de coachman and de rest of the 
inside passenger have been pull out of de window. 

Mad, de Ros. Is there any one hurt ? 

La Fosse. Only de gentleman's head a little 
crack, I believe — mais — le voici — here he come. 

Enter Sir Charles Canvas. 

Sir C. Curse that awkward post !— caught in 
the forewheel and spilt me o£F the dickey— Just 

9- 



the way in the House^ though — ^when a Member 
arrives at a post^ he always vacates his seat im- 
mediately. 

Mad, de Ros. I hope, Sir, you haye not suffered 
any serious injury. 

Sir C. Not much — Ma'am — head a little out 
of order J as we say—all owing to the spirit of my 
leaders — Greys, Madam — fine creatures — Your 
Grejrs make excellent leaders in Opposition 
coaches. — Ah I my old gauger-that-is-to-be, how 
d'ye do ? Don't remember me, eh ? 

Mr. Hart. Oh ! yes, Sir — you call yourself Sir 
Charles Canvas. {Madani De Rosier starts f and 
looks earnestly at Sir Charles.) 

Sir C. Call myself! damn the fellow — doubts 
my claim, I suppose {aside). 

Mad. De Ros. It cannot surely be the same ! 
{aside.) 

Sir C. I say, my old boy, I have a little job for 
you*— Do you like jobs? no getting on without 
them — ^I shall want you, in a day or two, to de- 
liver a letter for me to Miss Hartington. 

Mr. Hart. To Miss Hajrting— -* 
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Sir C. Mum — I have every reason to suspect 
that little Tory has taken a fancy to me. 

Mr, Hart. To you, Sirl (with contemptuous 
surprise,) 

Sir C. To me, Sir! yes, Sir — to me, Sir — ^to 
Sir Charles Canvas, Bart. M. P. son and heir to the 
late Sir William Canvas, of Huntborough Hall^ 
Cornwall. 

Mad, De Ros. It is indeed the same — the eldest 
SOB of my dear friend, Lady Canvas (aside). 

Sir C. And, between ourselves, it is not im- 
possible but the measure of an Union might be 
carnecT— However, say nothing about the matter 
at present — as I am just now candidate in another 
quarter ; but if I don't like the state of the potty 
dam'me but I'll cut, and be returned Member for 
Hartington (slapping Mr. H, on the back), 

Mr, Hart* This fellow's impudence is intole- 
rable (aside). But are you then so sure, Sir, of 
being accepted by Miss Hartington ? 

Sir C. Oh ! no doubt of it — women can't re- 
fuse — they'd never do for the ^Toi/^e— couldn't 
say no for the lives of them — but — mum — my old 
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fellow — that's all — and call upon me to-morrow 
at the boarding-house. 

Mr, Hart. I have no doubt, Sir, that the com- 
pliment which you intend Miss Hartington w3l 
be felt by her exactly as it deserves {significantly) 
-—and be assured no efiFort of mine shall be want- 
ing to impress her with a proper understanding of 
its value. [Exit. 

Sir C, Well said, my old boy, — [Madame De 
Rosier approachesy^AslL pardon, Biadam — a little 
Secret Committee with my Honourable Friend in 
fragments here* 

Mad. De Ros, Ifot so secret, Sir Charles, as 
to prevent me from discovering that I have the 
honour of receiving under my roof the son of one 
of my best and earliest friends. Lady Canvas. 

Sir C. Oh ! you knew my mother, Madam ; 
an excellent' woman, as women go, certainly. 

Mad. De Ros. I knew her in Paris, when she 
was married, and was the only friend to whom 
she entrusted it — we were in the same hotel 
together when you were borh. 

Sir C. The devil ! she mistakes me for my 
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eldest brother — ^I don't quite like this (aside). Tou 
are wrong, Madam — ^My mother was not exactly 
what you call — married, you know, till she came 
to England. 

Mad. De Ros. Pardon me, Sir Charles — ^I was 
present at the ceremony— 

Sir C. Present! Fm ruined — ^like a lost Bill — 
negatived, thrown out, and sent to the pastry- 
cook's {asidey~^e% stay — Via safe yet — one wit- 
ness won't do— :no— no — 'twon't do. Madam 
{turning round to Mad. De Rosier, he is caught 
round the neck by La Fosse, to whom^ during Sir 
C.'s speech aside ^ Mad. De Rosier had whispered 
something). 

La Fosse. — ^Ah I my dear little Master Canvas 
— bless my soul — how vare often I have pinch you 
little ear, when you not dis high, and you squawl 
and squawl, and vish me at de devil ! 

Sir C. I'm sure I wish you there now with all 
my heart — ^what shall I do ? (aside.) 

Mad. De Ros. This faithful old servant^ Sir 
Charles, was likewise at your mother's wedding. 

Sir C. And what infernal — ^I say. Madam, 
what strange fate has brougtit you both here ? 
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Mad. De Ros. Upon my return to France last 
year, I found that my husband the Gomte de 
Rosier was dead — ^that his money had been all 
embezzled, and his estates confiscated — my dear 
son, Henry (wliom you may have seen at the li- 
brary) was the only comfort left me, and upon 
his industry we now depend for our humble, yet 
sufficient, maintenance. 

Sir C. So — So— the young emigrant at the U- 
brary — ^I have it (aside). Your son's name, you 
say, is Henry De Rosier? {takes out his tablets^ 
and writes,) 

Mad. De Ros. Yes, Sir. 

Sir C. Aged ? 

Mad. De. Ros. About one-and-twenty. 

Sir C. * Aged one — and twenty — middle size- 
fair complexion — ' (writing). 

La Fosse. Ah de brave homme! he mean to 
patronage my young master ! 

Sir C. Glad to have the particulars — must send 
information to the Alien Office immediately — 

Mad. De Ros. For Heaven's sake. Sir GharleS) 
what is it you mean ? 

Sir C. Your son Benry, Madam— a very sus* 
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picioos character — must be got rid of— ^unpleasant 
office for me — ^but must do my duty. 

Mad. De Ros. My unfortunate boy ! what can 
he have done ! 

Sir C. Nothing overt^ as yet, perhap^-^but 
quite enough to be suspected of being suspicious. 
— '< Doctor Shufflebottom and some dowagers of 
'^ distinction have long had their eyes on him — 
^' he has been caught laughing at a novel of 
^' Voltaire's, and has even been seen to yawn over 
^^ a loyal pamphlet of Doctor Shufflebottom's — 
^* an incendiary quite! 

^^ Mad. De Ros, Oh Sir ! I will answer with 
^' my life that, whatever imprudence my Henry 
<< may have been guilty of, his heart is in the 
'' right ; his heart is always in the right. 

** Sir C, Very likely — but we politicians have 
'^ nothing to do with the heart — must send him 
" off — ^and that ugly old sinner there with liim." 
— Shall go now and write to the Alien Office. 

Mad. De Ros. {Kneeling.) For pity's sake. Sir 
Charles ! by the memory of your dear mother, I 
entreat you. 

Sir C. I have her now (aside). As to that, 
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Madam, though always rigid in my public duties, 
yet when so fair a petitioner humbljr showethj I 
am as easily moved as — the question of adjourn^ 
ment (raises Aer)— and lliere is one condition upon 
which I consent to let your son remain safely 
behind his counter. 

Mad. De Ros. Name it — Sir — ^name it. 

Sir C. Simply this — that you never betray to 
man, woman, or child, the secret of my mother's 
marriage in Paris. 

Mad: de Ros, Though ignorant of your mo- 
tive, Sir Charles, most willingly do I promise— 
{trample withouty—and here is. my poor Henry 
himself. 

Sir C. Does he know it ? 

Mad. De Ros. I have never mentioned it to 
him. 

Sir C. Mum—^then — ^that's all. 

Enter De Rosier. 

De Ros. I have stolen one moment from busi- 
ness, to tell my dear mother of my happiness 

What I in tears, mother ? and Sir Charles Canvas 
here ? — What is the meaning of this? 
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Mad. De Ros. Nothing, Henry, we were merely 

talking of some old (Sir Charles shows the 

tablets secretly to her, and checks her). This gen- 
tleman — I mean — ^has met with an accident, at 
our door, and it has alarmed me. 

De Ros, There is some mystery in this, which 
must be explained to me — La. Fosse! {La Fosse 
nods significantly towards Sir Charles, and exit.) 
— Sir Charles ! I perceive plainly that your intru- 
sion is the cause of this embarrassment, and, not- 
withstanding my respect for your eldest brother. 
Captain Canvas, whom I have the honour to call 
my friend, and of whose title and fortune you 
have — (I will not say how generously) possessed 
yourself 

Mad. De Ros. This, then, was the motive — 
Oh, Henry ! (She is going towards him^ when Sir 
Charles seizes her hand, and reads the tablets in 
an under voice to her.) 

^ir C. * Aged twenty-one — midjdle size- — ^fair 
complexion — * 

De Ros. Come — Madam — you must not stay 
here to be insulted — Another time. Sir Charles, I 
shall know the meaning of your conduct — I did 
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think, Sir, that you modem men of fashion, 
when coming to a domestic sanetoary like this, 
oooU leave your arrogance at the dub, and your 
Tolgahty at the nee-ground — ^but I. find that, 
in the circle of social life, you are as misplaced as 

« 

monkeys in a flower garden, having just strength 
enough to trample on what is delicate^ and jost 
wit enough to rain what is beautifid. 

[Exeunt Mad. De Rosier and Henry. 
Sir C, Hear him! hear him! — 'That young 
gentleman has a taste for oratory — would cut a 
figure upon a Turnpike ^{//-—Flatter myself, how- 
ever, I have muzzled the principal witness^ 
^* and my brother, a careless fellow, will never 
*^ think of sifting the matter when he returns^ but 
^^ pocket the affront, and away to sea again."— 
As to fighting J my young Mr. Emigrant (for you 
seemed to gis^e notice of a motion to that effect), 
before I fight, I must consult my constituentSy as I 
hold it unpatriotic to do any thing without their 
instructions, [Exit, 
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SCENE Vf.-'jin Antichamber at Lady Bab 

Bluets. 

Ladt Bab, and Captain Cantas in his disguise, ar^ 
ranging the books in a large book-^ase — Miss 
Selwyn and Davy — the latter a little tipsy. 

Lady B. Come hither — you stupid Davy — and 
assist this young man to arrange the books—- Foh, 
fellow ! your breath smells like hydrogen, 

Davy. Hydergin — gin — gin — (Aicci^^)— Ecod, 
so it was gin, sure enough — ^How well the old 
toad knows the smell of it ! {aside,) 

Lady B. (To Davy.) Here — ^put up these two 
volumes of Salhist — That is the Jugurthine^ and 
that the Catallne. 

Dayy. {Spelling the letters on the back, ) 
T. 0. M. Tom, C. A. T. Cat, Tom Cat— Come, 
I guess now, that's something deuced comical. — 
{Spells the other,) T. 0. M. , J. U. G. , Tom's Jug. 
— Ah ! that's the larning, after all. 

Capt, C. One word with her will be sufficient 
— Miss Selwyn! Miss Selwyn! {apart to Miss S,) 

MissS, Good Heavens! is it possible ? Captain 
Canvas ! 




Ope d Be Bot abisMd, Madam — I come not 

Itappincas, by disputing my 
to tint iaheiitaiice which Miss 
W W Ik} aad so wHiing to share with 
ly to ictam this |Hctiune into 
aad (what I cannot think yoa will 
Regret} to had yom bicwdl for erer ! 

{He rdmms to the booh<ase. 
Miss 5. ¥Fliat can lie mean? « Worthy and 
wittm^ to diave his brothci^s fertnne! ' — ^My pic- 
tare, too, retuned! {epens it) — ^Tet — no— no — 
can I bdiere my eyes?— It is-^it is Miss Barting- 
ton. — Oh ! thb aoooonts for her oonlnsion, when 
I mentioned his name — her sighs, when she ac- 
knowledged that she knew him. — False, crael 
man ! to insult me thns with the display of her 
love-giAs — ^Bntlll — Oh! that his brother were 
here now — ^I could even do my heart a yiolenoe 
to be rerenged of him. 

L€tdjr B, Why, what are you about, young 
man ? (to dqtt. Carwcu, who has been employed 
at the bookcase.) Tou are mixing up my science 
with all sorts of rubbish — ^Here's Thoughts upon 
Gravity on the same shelf with Broad Grins ; and 
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— as I live I— -iS/r Jscmc Newton in the comer with 
Betsy Thoughtless! 

Enter Sia Charles. 

Sir C, Oh, dear Udies ! I have had the saddest 
tumble off my dicky — exactly such as happened 
to me last spring — ^you recollect— immediately 
after the snows dcoA. the Parliament had dissolved 
away, and the new Ministers were just budding 
into patronage and majorities. 

Miss S. Dear Sir Charles, you alarm me be* 
yond expression {affecting anxiety about him). 

Sir a ' Dear Sir Charles !' Ho ! ho ! She begins 
to trim, I find {aside), 

Capt, C, (Behind,) Perfidious girl! 
Lady B. and Miss S. {On each $ide of Sir C) 
No material hurt, I hope ? 

Sir C, Not much — head a little discomposed— 
but it was this that saved me {striking the crown 
of his haty-The Crown is the best friend to us 
M. P.s, after all — But don't be alarmed, ladies— 
1 am not so ill but that I shall be able to attend 
you to the Lottery at the Library ; and afterwards, 
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if you will allow me, to Miss Hartington's card- 
party. 

FINAliE TO THE SECOND ACT. 

Ladjr Bab Blue^ Miss Selwyrij Captcdn Canvas,^ 
Sir C* Canvas^ and Dayy, 

Cflipt. C, The last gleam of hope m randshM now. 

Misery's night surrounds me. 
Davy* I could read mighty well, if they'd just show me 

how. 
But this printing like quite confounds me. 
Miss A\ The pain in your head, is it better? oh tell. 
Capi, C, The pain in my heart who can tell ? 
Sir C. C, Pretty well— -it may swell. 
Dtufy. I can spell — ^very well — ^F. E. doable L. 
MUs S, Think if au^^t should harm thee. 

How it would alarm me. 
Capi, C Patience ! arm me. 

Let not anger warm me. 
Miss S. How I should deplore thee ! 

TiMtitj weep o'er thee ! 
Capi, C. None will e'er adore thee 

With the love / bore thee. 

Oh ! happier, happier he, 

Whose heart is cold to thee. 

^J^B ) Oh! happy, happy we, 
SjMxro. I jYij safe return to sec. 

Sir C C Fm happy, Ma*am, to see 
Tour kind concern for me. 

^ Captain Canras, during this Finale, must keep as far back 
as possible, and appear carefully to avoid the eyes of Sir 
Charles. « 
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, * J And not even blush o'er the ruins of joy ? 
j^. V \ Can hearts leave the load-star they uscid to obey, 
f And not even tremble in turning astray? 
{Daufy who has been fixing books upon the 
shelueSf lets a large parcel of them, at this 
motnent, fall about his ears.) 
Davy, Dang it I what a clatter ! 

How my head they batter ! 
Capt. C Booby ! what's the matter? 
How the books you scatter! 
Lady B. See! you awkward lout. 

My ancients thrown about $ 
My wits all tumbling fiK>m above ! 
Davy, If laming be about 

As hard inside as oat, 
'Twould soon get through my scull, by Jove ! 
Capt. C. \ 
and > Farewell— farewell— to hope, joy, and love ! 



Miss S 



1^ 



(ai6 ) 



ACT III. 

SCENE l.—The Circulating Library. 

Ladt Bab Blue, Sir Charles Canvas, Miss Selwyn, 
Miss HARnNGTOVy Susan, and a motle)' groiip 
of persons, are discovered attending the Draw* 
ingof a Lottery J iphich Leatherhead is busied 
about behind the counter^ — Various Prizes are 
Ijring upon the counter. 

SONG, RECITATIVE, DUET, CHORUS, etc. 

SONG . — Susan . 

A LoTTE&T, a Lottery, 

In Cupid*8 court there used to be. 

Two roguish eyes 

The highest prize 
In Cupid^s scheming Lottery \ 

And kisses too, 

As good as new, 
Which were not very hard to win, 

For he who won 

The eyes of fun 
Was sure to have the kisses in. 

Chor, A Lottery, etc. 



■.■* 
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This Lottery, this Lotteiy^ 

In Cnpid^s court went merrily, 

And Cupid play'd 

A Jewish trade 
In thiA his scheming Lottery ; « * 

For hearts, I'm told, 

In shares he sold • 

To many a fond believing drone, 

And cut the hearts 

In sixteen parts 
So well, each thou^t the while his own! 

,Chor. A Lottery, a. Lottery^ 

In Gupid^ court therer used to be, 
Two r6gni«|^.eye^ 
The highest prize, 
In Cupid's scheming Lottery. 

RECITATIVE AND SOUiG.—Leatherhead. 

f > 

Ladies and Gentlemen — Gentlemen and Ladies— Go not to 

Cupid's court; ^^ 
For (whaterer the young^NKnan may say) 'tis af place of very 

bad resort. 

AIR. 

But mine is the Lottery — ^hasten to me ; 

Here^s scissors and satires, as sharp as can be : — 

Here's a drawing of Corl — there's a cork-screw for wine, •* 

Here are pills for the cough-^ and here's Gibbon's " Decline ; *' — 

Here's a bright earring knife— here's a learned Review — 

Here's an Essay on Marriage, and here's a Cuckoo. 

CEIORUS. 

Our Lottery— our Lottcty-*- 

Ye youths and maidens, come to me ! 

VOL. VI. 10 
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Tis ne'er too late 

To try your fate 

In this onr luckj Lottery. 

Leath, Thanks, ladies and gentlemen, for your 
attendance this evening — ^hope (or your patronage, 
Madam {to Lady Bab) — ^Haye every thing in your 
way '' that has appeared since Nebuchadnezzar s 
" Work upon G/vw^ej— Clever book that, Ha'am. 

^* Lady B. I cannot say that I have ever 
*• seen it. 

" Leath, 'Pon my soul, nor I (aside).** — Have 
got a new printing-press, Ma'am ; would be glad 
to have some of your Flights of Fancy — Wish you 
could be prevailed upon to try your hand at a 
battle— Wonderful taste fo]i^battles now. Ma'am. 

Lady B, No wonder. Sir, when those indulgent 
critics, the Park guns, stand always ready to re- 
port the merits of such performances. 

Leath. Ha! ha! ha! — Very sharp. Ma'am, 
very sharp. — If you please to step this way, 
Ma'am, I'll give you a sight of my typographicals. 

[TTiejr retire. 

Miss Hart. I look in vain for De Rosier.— 
What can be the meaning of his absence? (aside,) 
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Sir C, {WTio is all this time paying his court 
to Miss Seli4!yn, and is repulsed by her in all his 
advances.) Nay, my dear Miss Selwyn— " you 
^* change sides as quick as an Union Member ;'* 
just now, at your own house, you were so kind 
to me !^-I declare it quite intoxicated me. 

Miss S. Did I intoxicate you, Sir Charles? 
The Spartans, too, occasionally made their slaves 
drunk; but 'twas from any thing but hve for 
them, I assure you. 

Sir C. What a tongue she has! But 111 cough 
her down^ when we're ftanied {aside). 

Miss Hart, I suppose. Sir Charles, you know 
that your brother is aniyed. 

Sir C. My brother ^impossible — Madam— im- 
possible — He would not leave his ship to be made 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Miss Hart. But to be made Lord of Love's 
Treasury I {looking archly at Miss Selwyn^ and 
then addressing her) — Come — my dear— ^oii can 
tell us, perhaps, whether Captain Canvas is 
arrived. 

Miss S. How insultingly she triumphs over 
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me (asid^). Really, Miss Hartington, time makes 
such changes in mind as well as features, that it 
is possible I majr have seen Captain Canvas, with- 
out being able to persuade myself that it was 
the same I had known formerly. 

Miss Hart. Ill send to the hotels to inquire 
after him — Perhaps he may be prevailed upon to 
join our card-party this evening — Sir Charles! 
you have no objection to see your brother at my 
house? 

Sir C. Me ! Madam !— objection, Madam I {con- 
Jiised) — Afraid to meet the eyes of my brother!— 
Damn'd bad sign — ^symptoms of a rotten Borough 
here^ I fear {lays his hand on his heart) — ^Must 
brazen it out, though {aside) — Oh ! no — Miss Hart- 
ington — not the least objection — My brother is 
well aware of the hopelessness of his claims, and 
will be happy, of course, to find that the title, 
though it has slipped ofiF the higher branch, has 
settled upon such a promising twig as your 
humble servant. 

Miss Hart. Oh! very well. Susan! {beckons 
Susan, and exit with her.) 
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Ladjr Bab. {Coming forward with Leatherheadj 
and giving him a letter.) You will be amused and 
edified by that letter — 'tis from my friend, Doctor 
O'Jargon, the great Irish chemist, and you may 
read it at your leisure. 

Leath. Ma'am, you do me honour. 

Lady Bab, Come hither, niece {to Miss Sel" 
wj-n) — I want to speak with you, upon a matter of 
much importance to me. 

Miss S» This eternal marriage with Sir Charles! 
(aside.) 

Lady Bab . I want to ask your advice upon a 
grand literary scheme I have in view. 

'Miss S. Heaven be praised !— Even her litera- 

«. 

ture is a relief (aside). 

Lady Bab. Yiia must' know I have been, for 
some time past, employed in writing a chemical 
Poem -upon Sal Ammoniac, 

Miss S, Upon sal ammoniac? 

Lady Bab. Yes, my dear, a poem upQn sal 
aniynoniac-^m which, under the name of the 
Loves of Ammonia^ I have personified this inte« 

resting alkali^ and described very tenderly all the 
' various experiments that have been tried on her. 
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Miss S, This b what has been called * enlisting 
Poetry under the banners of Science/ dear aunt. 

Lady Bab. Exactly so— And now — ^look on that 
venerable Chamberlain of the Muses there. 

Leath. What the deril are they staring at me 
for ? {aside,) 

Ladjr Bab. That man, humble as he stands 
there— -unconscious, as yet, of the glory that is 
intended him — that man *shall I select for the 
high honour of introducing my Ammonia to the 
literary world. 

Miss S. Happy man ! 

Ladjr B, And I will go home this instant, and 
write him such an epistle on the subject, as will 
electri/y him. 

Miss S. I have no doubt it j^Jl. 

Lady B, Sir Charles — ^I had nearly forgot-4yat 
there is ft paper, which I have had in my pocket 
for you all day {gis^ing him a letteryr'1% concerns 
the subject nearest your heart. — Farewell — we 
meet at Miss Hartington's assembly. 

Leath. Give me leave, my Lady. 

[Showing her out. 
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. Ladj- B. (To Leath.) Man ! man ! thou littk 
knowest the honour and glory to which thou wilt 
be sublimated. 

,[Ejcit Ladjr Babj Lcatherhead showing hePoff. 
Sir C, Let's see what the old lady has given 
me here (reads) — ' Most scientific Madam T — 
Hey-day ! 'tis a letter, addressed to h^self, and 
signed Cornelius O'Jargon, Professor of Chemistry—:^ 
^ Most scientific Madam! I need not* tell your 
Ladyship that my illustrious countryman^ the 
Honourable Mr. Bcyle^ was the father of Che^ 
mistry-j and brother to the Earl o/*C!t7r/t/— What 
the devil have I to do with the father and uncles 
of Chemistry? I, that am in such a hopeful 
genealogical way myself ! — ^and this she said, was 
' the subject nearest my heart !* (tearing the letter) 
— What's to be done ? If my brother is arrived, 
and Madame De Rosier should find out that my 
threats against her son were mere bluster, 'tis all 
over with me.— What shalll do ?-^I'll try bribery— 
I will — they are poor, and a bribe will certainly 
stop their mouths — '^ besides, it will keep my 
^^ hand in, and make me a more saleable article 
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'^.mysdf in future"'*' — ^for nothing breaks a man 
in for taking bribes so effectnally as giving them. 

{Exit. 
Miss S, (/f^ho had been occupied among the 
books at the back of the stage,) Alas ! who can 
wonder at the choice I have made ? Even had 
Captain Ctovas no other qualities to adorn him, 
the very fanie of his heroism would be sufficient 
to interest me — ^For we women, the simplest and 
tenderest of us, love to fly about a blaze of cele- 
brity, even though we reoeive but little warmth 
from it ; and the sage and the hero are sure of us, 
whenever they condescend to be our suitors. Not 
•that we have much concern with either their 
valour or their wisdom, for our pride is to pro- 
duce the very reverse of those qualities which we 
admire in them — to see the orator mute, the hero 
humbled, and the -philosopher bewildered. 

SONG. — Miss Selwjrn, 

Oh! think,. when a hero is sighing, 

What danger in such an adorer I , 
What woman can dream of denying 

The hand that lays laurels hefbre her ? 

* I forget the words that are substituted for these in repre- 
sentation. 
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No heart is so guarded around 

Bat the smile p£ a yictor will take it. 
No hosom can slumber so sound 

But the trumpet of glory will wake it. 

LoTe sometimes is giyen to sleeping, 

And woe to the heart that allows him ! 
For ah ! neither smiling nor weeping 

Have power at those moments to rouse him. 
But though he were sleeping so fast 

That the life almost seemM to forsake him, 
Believe me, one soul-thrilling blast 

From the trumpet of glory would wake him ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE U.—TTie outside of the Circulating Li- 

brary. 

Enter Leathebhead {bowing off, as if returned from 
seeing the Ladies to their Carriage). 

Leath. Charming notion she has .of books! and 
of booksellers too, I flatter myself — She wouldn't 
have been half so civil to me, though , if my fine 
French shopman had been in the way — ^That 
fellow's young impudent face took off all the 
attention of the women from me— But Fve got rid 
of him — pack'd him off — " and he may now 
^^ starve like a wit and a gentleman, as he prefendsf 
** to be" {takes out the letter Lady Bab gave him) — 

lo. 
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Ha! ha! ha! Bless her old tasty heart I Onlj| 
think of her giving me a lettier from an Lrish 
chemist and druggist, to amuse myself withr^ 
Let's see (putting on his spectacles). 

Susan enters from behind. 

Susan. 1 can't think what is become of Mr. 
De Rosy — VLj poor mistress was quite in a fright 
at not seeing him here — Oh! there's the old 
grampus himself — 

Leath. {Reads4) * / am determined that jrou 
shall marry my niece.'— Eh! what! impossible- 
it's a mistake. — * / am determined that jrou shall 
marry my niece — The girVs heart is set against 
itj' — Oh ! of course — ' but, like the copper and zinc 
in a voltaic battery, the more negative she becomes^ 
the more positive she* U find me-^Come em'ly this 
evening to Miss Hartingtoti'sj and all shall be 
settled.'--' Ohl 'tis a mistake — a mistake—- She 
gave me the wrong letter. 

Sus4m. Pray, Sir, may Mr. DeHosy be in the 
shop ? 

Leath. No— young woman— he's pack'd oflF— 
gone to {turning away from her 9 whoUy occupied 
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with the subject of the letter) — Marry Miss Selwyn, 
a ricli heiress!— -Oh, its a hoax — ^a mere hoax. 

Susan. So it is a hoax indeed, -if he told yoa 
he was going to marry any sudi thing — La ! Sir- 
he is not one of your marrying sort. 

Leath. And yet* she said something about 
honour and glorjr that were in store for me — 

Susan. But in earnest, good Mr* Leatherhead, 
what is become of the young man ? 

Leath. Gone to the dogs, I tell you—kick'd 
into the streets — ^Don't perplex me about him. 

Susan. Ah ! you hard-hearted old monster!— 
But I ^ill pester you — Kick'd into the streets ! — 
Well, in spite of the crockery Duchess, I declare 
I could almost cry for him— And has the poor 
dear young man, then, nothing to live upon ? 
Leath^ {Reading,) * Copper and. zinc.* 
Susan. Copper I Mercy on me ! — IH go tell my 
mistress this instant — Who would have thought 
it ? [Going out, is met bjr Davy. 

Dayy. Why — Susan^ how plump ypu comte 
up again a body I — I say {apart io her)^ just wait 
a minute or two here-^Now, do'ee — I ha' gotten 
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a letter to gie to the old book-chap here, and then 
I have something — ^you know {cunningly) I have 
indeed — Come— now do'ee wait, good girl— ^I 
say, Mr. Leatherhead, here be a letter for yon 
from Lady Bab Blue. 

Leaih, What ! another letter ? {anxiousljr,) 
Davy. Ah ! you may well say another and 
another — Nothing but write, write, and them 
pistles (as she calls them) going off from momidg 
till night — Ecbd, she spells such a power of words 
in the day, that I only wonder how the poor old 
aljdiabet holds out with her. 

Leaih. Bless me ! Yva in such a fluster, I can 
hardly read a line [reads) — * Dear Sir! JTiave 
made up my mind completely since I savi^ you, 
and my Ammonia, that treasure y for which so 
many proposals have been madcj shall be put 
immediately into your hands,' — Ammonia — her 
niece's name — 1 shall go wild. — * Her beauties have 
hitherto been the delight only of a private circle ; 
but' I have no doubt ^ that, upon her appearance 
in public^ she will draw the whole uforld to your 
shop.' — Oh! damn the shop — ^I'll shut that up 
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immediately — I'll throw my wig at the stars — 1*11 
{capering about), ■ 

Davy, Why — the old chap is beside himself, 
for sartain. 

Leath. ' You^ doubtless^ are weZ/ acquainted 
with the history of this volatile creature' — Volatile ! 
oh I no matter for that — * this volatile creature. 
Ammonia, vulgarly called Sal by the apotheca- 
ries/ — Her niece called Sal by the apothecaries I-^^ 
What the devil does she mean ? Oh ! I suppose a 
pet name, whicU her friend, the Irish druggist, 
has for her-— but I'll always call her Ammonia— 
Ammonia— -my dear Ammonia (throws his arms 
round Susan), 

Susan. La ! Mr. Bookseller—one would think 
you want me for an apprentice—you bind me so 
fast to yoU' — 

Leath. Let me see what more — ^ jis I can 
imagine your impatience to possess this treasure, 
call upon me this evening at Miss ffartington*s, 
and it shall be made your own/ — Just what she 
said in the other note — Yes — yes-^ril* go— FU go 
{parades the stage consequentially)--^)^. Leather- 



«i 
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De Ros. Yes — ^La Fosse — dismissed me from 
his paltry service, without even a hint at the re- 
muneration which he agreed to give me — and I 
. would starve sooner than ask him. 

La Fosse. Ah ! oui — starve yourself a la bonne 
heure — But your poor moder f 

De Ros. Yes, yes — my mother! — Something 
must be done instantly — the little sum we brought 
with us hither i^ exhausted, and Heaven only 
knows whither I shall pow turn for a supply. 

La Fosse, (Looking at Jus snuff-box.) Ah you 
little snuff-box ! I have hold fast by you long 
time, when all my oder little articles were pressed 
into de service of dis grumbling tyran here Qumd 
4>n the stomach) — I did tink de conscription would 
come to you at last. 

De Ros, What do you say, La Fosse ? 

La Fosse, Indeed, I vas cracking joke bad 
enough, Monsieur, upon my poor old tabatiere 
here — and I vill go dis moment to the jeweller's, 
and try what I can make of him. 

De Ros, To the jeweller's ? 

La Fosse. Oui, Sare— to sell this little box. 
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which your good father gave me, and make the 
best use of his present by comforting his vife and 
child. - ■ * . 

De Ros. My kind eld man ! I have nerer treated 
you as you dese^Ved — ^^and so it is, alas ! with 
many humble hearts,* neglected,. perhaps slighted, 
d urhig our prosperous moments, but ^hich , when 
the .darkness of adversity arrives, come forth like 
the sweet 4iight*plant, and reproach us only by , 
the'^ragrance they breathe over our path, for the 
rudeness with^wh]ch-we have, perhaps, trodden 
down their leaves in the sunshine. — Keep my 
father's present, old man ; I will not hear of your 
parting with it. ' • . % ' 

La Foss^ Pardon — ^Monsieur— ^but if I co^l- 
tinue taking snuff out of silver, white *my friend 
is in want of von shilling, may my gentleman- 
like rappee be turn into blackguard^ and every 
pinch go the wrong way. . 

De'ftbs, My faithful Jba Fosse I — But here comes 
my mother — she must n(^t.know tb^ extent of ouJ. . 
distresses— Women ^ould be like those temples, 
of old, from which words of- ill omen were care* 
fully kept away. 
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Enter Madame De Rosier. 

Mcui, De Ros. My dear Henry ! what is to 
become of us 7 

De Ros. Become, of lu? dh t. every thing that 
is good and happy. 

Mad. De Ros. Ton are always -so sanguine, 
Henry I 

De Ros. And why should I not, dearest mo- 
ther ? I have hitherto steer^ so safely .by thenar 
of Heaven's providence, that, even while 'tis 
clouded^ I trfist to its guidance irheerfuUy ! 

La Fosse.^ Ah! dat is brave boy ! and here is 
to your good health (taking a pinch of snuff J^-^k 
votre sant^i mon petit bon homme ! ^. 

Mad. De Ros. But what is your present pkm ? 

De Ros. The money I am to receive from old 
Lcatherhead will support us during. my short 
interval of idleness, and I know a thousand 
situations in which willijpg industry, like mine, 

■ 

is sure to meet with employment — In a soil like 
this, which liberty has fertilized, the very weakest 
shoots of talent thrive and flourish ! 
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SONG.— Z>e Rosier. 

Though sacred the tie that oar country entwineth, 

And dear to the heart her remembrance remains, 
Yet dark are the ties where no liberty shineth, 

And sad the remembrance that slavery stains. 
Oh thou ! who wert born in the cot of the peasant, 

But diest of languor in luxury's dome. 
Our vision, when absentr-onr glory yrhitk present,-— 

Where thou art, Liberty ! diere is my home. 

Farewell to the land where in childhood! wanderM 1 

In vain is she mighty, in vain is she brave ! 
Unbless'd is the blood that for tyranu is squandered, 

And Fame has no wreaths for the bro^ of the slave. 
But hail to thee, Albion ! who meet'st the commotion 

Of Enrajpty as calm ^B thy cliffs meet the foaip ; 
With no bonds but the law, and no slave but the ocean, 

Hail, Ttaiple of Liberty ! thdji art my home. 

[Exit. 

Mad. De Ros. Alas ! La Fosse, he little knows 
the cruel perplexity, m which I am ^placed — the 
iojured son of Lady Canyas is, I find, his friend; 
and if my Henry were aware of* our powers of 
righting him, his generoot nature would forget 
erery personal consideration, and expose him to 
all the enmity with which that unfeeling Sir 
Chalrles threatened hi^i. 

La Fosse. {TVho has been alLthis time in a 
reverie about his snuff'-'boiKi and not attending to 
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her,) I do not like to lose my good rappee, 
either. 

Mad. De Ros. Oh ! that we had the means of 
flying from this unlucky place, where every thing 
conspires to perplex and agitate me. 

La Fosse. It J could find de little someting to 
put it in (aside). 

Mad. De Ros. .What are you meditating, La 
Fosse ? Does any thing occur to you? 

La Fosse. Oui — my Lady — it- occurs to me 
that my rappfc have not de true relisb out of 
silver. , * 

Mad. De Ros. {Turning away.) Trifling old 
man! 

La Fosse. ^ And if I could jfind something {fooh- 
ing round J — >Ah ! I havQ de thotight — My Lady ! 
where did you put that little bag the old beggar- 
man did give you to-day? 

Mad, de Ros. I know not where I threw it— 
and I must say. La Fosse, that painfully occupied 
as my mind is, it is cruel to trifle with me thus 
{sits down, much agitated). 

La Fosse. {Still looking about.) Pardon, my 
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Lady-— Ah ! ie voiU {finds z/.)— Come here, you 
little bag— I ^nll do' you an honneur you little 
dream of {starts, and lets the bagfall)^-^J)iab\el 
Tat is I see ? 

Mad. DeRos, Why do you start. La Fosse? 
La Fosse, Start ? Pardi — ^I have seen de ghost 
of a fifty-pound note, looking as fresh amd alive 
as if he just walk out of Threadneedle^street. 
Mad. De Ros. What do you mean ? 
La Fosse. It cannot be real — mais — ^I will 
touch {takes up the note) — By gar, it is as sub- 
stantial ^fiftj' as^ever Monsieur Henry Hase stood 
godfather for {shows it to her). 

Mad. De Ros. All-blessing Providence! this 
is thy agency — Fly, La Fosse, ^ek your master, 
and tell him what kind Heaven has ^nt us. 

La Fosse. I will, my Lady ; and I will pray 
by the way, that every poor and honest fellow 
may find as lucky a bag to put his tabac in. 

[Exit. 

Mad. De Ros. Mysterious stranger! — Now I 

feel the meaning of his words — Thou art, indeed, 

a medicine for many ills {addressing tfie money) — 
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Uoty if ihm iMit not tbe eattsc of still moie^ 
Bat ok ! hmm ■■ay a hent tboa conraptest, for 
llie ^«rr tern l» wUcb dioa giTCSt oonnfort 

SCEHE IV.— Tie 5ifvef . 
Cnxer Sbi CitikHjRS CAsrfiSy drtswedfor the Evening* 

SirC. TistKWtnK — this brother of mine is 

ai ii% < J -^ Tc i y es — he thinks to Otrow me ouf— - 

cxMMS %m petUtm Jipinst the siuing Member^ 

bat it woQ*t do — hell £»d me as sederuary as the 

Lot$^ ParUamtaa QcMng <mt). — bn't that my 

nggti btend oowng this way ?— the wry fellow 

to manage the bribery busiiiess for me Nothing 

like an J^ent, a middle man apon dbeae occasions 

— far yiNir hibc ought nerer to descend firom too 

great a hdght, bat be let down easify into the 

pocket. 

Enter Ma. HinniGitur. 

Ah ! how do you do, old boy ? how d'ye do?— 
The very man I wanted to meet. 
Mr, Hart. This everlasting fool (an'de). 
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Sir C. I dare say now, my firieiidy old Harting- 
ton has so often employed you, as a sort of jour- 
neyman in his works of charity, that your hand 
falls as naturally into a giving attitude as that of 
a physician into a taking one. 

Mr, Hart. The art of giving j Sir, is not so very 
easily learned. — ^It requires so much less exertion 
of thought to throw awajr than to ^iVe, that no 
wonder this short cut to a reputation for gene- 
rosity should be generally preferred hj the indo- 
lent and fashionable. 

Sir C, A plague oil this fellow's moral tongue 
—What an excellent dinncr^ll 'twould maikt in 
the House! (aside.) But, 1 say, my old fellow, 
my reason for asking is, that I have a little ch»- 
ritable job upon hands myself, which must be 
managed, you know, in a delicate way, and in 
which I mean to employ you as my proxy. 

Mr. Hart, 1 have wrong'd him then, and 
coxcombs majr have hearts (aside). 

Sir C. Tou know the cottage where I met 
you to-day— fine woman that — mHier passkey to 
be sure— and so is her purse, I {ear^^Exchequer 
low, you understand me. 
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Mr. Hcurt. She is poor, Sir, but evidently has 
been otherwise ; and of all the garbs in Poverty's 
wardrobe, the faded mantle of former prosperity 
is the most mehincholy ! 

Sir C, So it is— quite — ^like a collar of last 
year's cut exactly — and 1 have therefore resolved 
to settle a small annuity upon that lady for her 
life. 

Mr. Hart. Generous young man! what dis- 
interested benevolence ! 

Sir C. You shall go this instant and settle the 
matter with her — all I ask in return is that she 
will (to-night, if possible) pack up all her move- 
ables, not forgetting the old black-muzzled French- 
man — and be off to some remote corner of the 
island, where— even the Speaker*s warrant can't 
reach her. 

Mr. Hart. But wherefore this strange condi- 
tion, Sir Charles ? 

Sir C. Why, you must know that respectaUe 
lady has a little secret of mine in her custody ; 
and as women make but tender-hearted gaolers, 
I am afraid she might let it escape some fine 
morning or other. 
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Mr. Hart. Ha ! all is not right here (aside). 
Certainly — Sir Charles — I shall, with all my 
heart, negociate this business for you — but — it is 
necessary, of course, that I should be better 
acquainted with the particulars — 

Sir C. True — and tlie fact is — (remember the 
Gauffers' Listj old boy) — the fact is, I have just 
come into a large fortune, which my eldest brother 
most inconveniently thinks he has a right to, and 
this Ikdy and her servant are in possession of 
certain circumstances, which — um-*in short— 
they must be got out of the way — ^you under* 
stand me. 

Mr. Hart. I understand you now (warmljr) — 
though weak enough at first to believe, that Self- 
ishness could, for an instant, turn from her own 
monstrous idol, to let fall, even by chance, one 
pure offering on the altar of Benevolence ! 

Sir C. Heyday I here are heroics !—-why, what 
the devil do you mean, my old speechifier ? 

Mr. Hart. I mean, fool ! that your own weak 
tongue has betrayed to me the whole trumpery 
tissue of your base, unnatural machinations, which 

VOL. VI. Il-' 
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if 1 do not unnTel to their last thread before I 
deep, may my piUow never be blessed with the 
bright consdoosness of having done what is right 
before man and Heaven ! 

Sir C. Mr. Hartington, fellow, shall know of 
this insolence. 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Hartington, Sir, despises, as / 
do, the man, however highly placed, who depends 
upon the venality of others for the support of his 
own injustice, and whose purse, like packages 
from an infected country, is never opened but to 
qNEead contamination around it ! 

SirC. Why, thou paupo*! — thou old raga- 
muffin! — that look'st like a tom-up ^cf of Irt- 
soh^encyy how darest thou speak thus to a man of 
Deunily and a Senator? Venture but to breathe 
another syllable in this style, and 111 show yoa 
such a specimen of the accomplishments of a 
gentleman as shall — {advancing close to Mr. Hart' 
ington in a boxing attitude^ when De Rosier^ who 
has entered behind during this last speech, steps 
between them^ and turns awajr Sir C/s €irm*) 

De Ros, Hold, Sir I — ^Is this your bravery ? 
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'Twas but just now I found you insulting a 
woman, and now I find your valour up in arms 
against a poor defenceless old man ! — Go — go — 
I said that you sbould accQunt to me for your 
conduct; but there are persons, Sir Charles, who, 
like insects that lose dieir sting in wounding, 
become too contemptible for our resentment even 
in the very act of offending us. 

Sir C. Was there ever an M. P. so treated ? — 
If this is not a breach of privilege y then is the 
Lex Parliamenti a mevB flourish — a flim-flam ! 
Bam'me — I'll send them both to the Tower {asidi). 

Mr. Hart. Tour Mbensions, Sir 

Sir C. Order! order I spoke twice-'spoke twice 
^-Gurse me if I stay any longer to be harangued by 
this brace of orators — ^Better get off with a whole 
skin, though (aside). Gentlemen — my sedan- 
chair is in waiting to take me to Miss Hartington's, 
where, if j-oi/, Sir, have any thing further to say 
to me (advancing stoutljr to De Rosier)^ you will 
find me all the evening — Safe enough in that— 
daren't show his nose there (aside). 
Mr. Hart. One word before—— 
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So'C. 2fo a o yomH qLcase me — your attacks 
Me almd J liawe beea so verj mach out of 
tkai thej loice Me to throw myself on the 
of the CfcavvHoi— Chair ! Chair ! Chair! 

[Exit, calling his chair. 
Mr, Hart. Thb oonspincy most be sifted to 
the bo ttom — ^The bdj of the-cottage shall come 
to my hovse this evening.*— Toong gentlemai^ I 
thank yo« for your interfeience ; and I pmy you, 
let me know to whom I am indd>ted for it. 
[}c Ras. To one ai pennyless as yoorselfy old 



Jfr. Hart. Another cUp upon me! — Kind 
Hearen ! what lack thou hast thrown in my 
heart's way nnce morning I (aside.) And may I 
ask. Sir, whither you were now going? 

De Ros. To any place bat home— ^^ there 
^' poverty awaits me, and the forced smile, whicli 
*^ those we love pat on, when they would hide 
^^ their wants and sorrows from as." 

Mr. Hart. Come then with me, and share mjr 

hamble meal. 
De Ros. What, thine, poor man ! no— no— 
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yet— ——False pride I thou strugglest now — ^but I 
will tame thee {aside). Yes, willingly, my friend, 
mast willingly, — and the more rude our fare, the 
truer foretaste it may give of the hard lot that 
Heaven prepares for me. 

Mr. Hart. Gome, then, and the first toast over 
our scanty beverage shall be, ^ May the blessing 
sent for the poor man's meal be always the 
sweetener of the cup at the rich man's banquet.' 

[Exeiint. 

SCENE V. — An Antichamber at Mr. Hartington*s. 

Enter Leatherbead. 

Leath. Not come yet — how my old heartbeats ! 
I think this, suit of my friend the Poet's does 
charmingly {admiring his dress) — binding remark- 
ably neal^—Jrontispiece {putting his hand to his 
face) ' rather worn out, I confess — but, when well 
gilt by the heiress's gold, why, a tolerable good 
family copy of ' the TVhole Duty ofMgn.^ Hist! 
here comes the old lady. What shall T be doing ? 
looking over the books !— no— curse it— that's too 
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much of the shop — She shall find me in raptuies 
over the last letter she ' sent me {reads it with 
ridiculofis gesticulations). 

Enter Lady Bab. 

Ladjr Bab, Ay — there he is — happy man ! quite 
saturated with the idea of getting my MS. into his 
hands. — I perceiye, Mr. Leatherhead, that you are 
pleased with the thoughts of possessing my Am- 
monia. 

Leath, ' Pleased, Ma*am, I am astonished. 
Ma'am — it has made me wild, Ma'am — turned me 
upside down, like a Hebrew Spelling-Book, 
Ma'am. — 

Ladj- B, I knew the effect it would have upon 
him [aside) — ^You will find, I trust. Sir, that not- 
withstanding the volatility of my subject, and the 
various philosophic amours in which Ammonia 
is engaged (he starts), I have taken care that no 
improper warmth sHould appear upon the surface, 
but that the little of that nature which does exist, 
should be what we chemists call latent heat. 

Leath. Ay — true — your Ladyship mentioned 
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in your Utter that she was a little volatile — bat, 
bless your heart! that is of no sort of conse- 
quence — it will only make herself and me the more 
fashionable. 

Lady Bab* You are not perhaps aware, Mr. 
Leatherhead, of the discoveries that have lately 
been made respecting Ammonia. 

Leath. Discoveries! oh ho!-— here comes the 
secret of my getting her — somefoux^pas of Miss's, 
I suppose (aside). Why— no— my Lady, I am 
not — though I confess, when you said the philoso- 
phers were about her, I did feel a little alarm — 
for your philosopher, my Lady, is a devilish dan- 
gerous sort of fellow. 

Lady Bab. Oh! not at all dangerous, except 
when an explosion takes place. 

Leath. VLet^^ on me I the morals of your women 
of quality ! {aside) — But, with submission^ my 
Lady, what may the discoveries be that have lately 
been made about Miss Ammonia? 

Ladj Bab. Miss Ammonia ! how well he keeps 
up the personification ! {aside.) It has been found 
that a lively, electric spark — — 



i^ «Bn^I sv— 3 Bii-il haw it was 



m -voy mtCRStiog 



it (Andr}— Aad pny, my 




JL^BdrAa*. Wk:a dD ^mUnL tbe wodd will 

f% of il ? 

Jjraik. Say of it, w&y ImLw? — ^ih ! I d^re say 
tlicy^ be severe epOBgli i^niii it. 

JLoih- Bab. !]^f>— ^&e9« I difier with yon-^To 
espooe ^ay tliiiig so deLmtgl y brilliaiit to the 
ligDms of crilirisi, wra&d be wbit is called 
patting M. niiibow ialo a craciUe ! 

Ijca£L Wcfi — ^I bope not-rbst, I siy, my Lady, 
I tbink I hare some reason to expect that, in the 
money arrangements between 
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Ladj- Bab. Well, Sir ? 

Leath, Why — that some additional considera- 
tion will be made to me for the littU flaw in 
Miss's character—* 

hady Bab. Flaw, Sir ! give me leave to tell 
you, Sir, that the character of Ammonia has been 
kept up from beginning to end— 

Leath, Oh! I dare say — ^pains enough taien 
to keep it up— -but patching seldom does— «and 
you confess yourself that your niece is rather — 
you know — {putting his finger to his nose), 

Ladjr Bab. My niece, man — what do you 
mean ? 

Leath. Oh I I don't mean to say that it makes 
any di£Ference — but you own that your niece has 
been rather a comical sort of a young lady— 

Lady Bab^ My niece comical ! I am thunder^ 
struck — explain yourself, dotard, this instant — 

Leath. Lord bless your Ladyship's heart, don't 
be in a passion — for, notwithstanding all this, I'll 
marry her in a jiffey. 

Lady Bah. Marry her ! 

Leath. Yes — without saying one word more 
of her flaws or her comicalness/ • 

II. • 
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IsKLoiritis — liis bKun is trnnei 
vitii tlie tWi^jhH oi hda^ mj pdUMier {aside). 
FiplMii, idboty if worn, da, the mraning of all 



LoatL Tkt seaai^!— Oh! for diune, mj 
Lftif — iiB*l kene tbe letter jo« pve me in tbe 
dKipsosiilT,picleBdiBsitame fipomagrmtlndi 
&xmgpAl (Jke wmmiebcs ujhmi ham and reads iiy~ 
aoil kene tke oilier, fani^^t to mc not an hom 
ago, in wkicfc jo« tell ■« diat I am to haye Miss 
tliis Terr efeni^g-- and tliat her nane is^iRiiiaiiiieiy 
thon^ die is Tn%i^ calkd Sal hj the apoAe^ 
cmncs — Oh, m j Ladj ! 

. Lad^ Bab. I nndeestand the Unnder now; 
and this is the caose of the brale's nq>tares after 
all, instead of trinmphing, as I fondlj imagined, 
in the possession of mj prions mannscript — Bat 
rU be lerenged of him — ^Here, DaTj, kick that 
impertinent bookseller oat of the house. 

Doty. I wool, mj Ladj. 

Ladj' B. And teach the Tolgar hibliopoUst to 
know how saperior is the love of the nine Muses^ 
to that which is felt for mere mortal yoang 
women — the former being a pare empjrreal gas — 
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the latter (to say no worse of it) mere inflammable 
phlogiston! [Exit. 

Davy, I wool, my lady — I'll teach him all 
that in no time {gets between Leatherhead and 
the door), 

Leath. I'm all in a panic I (aside) — By your 
leave, young man. 

Dayy, Noa — ^you don't go in such a hurry — 
you come here, you know, to marry the young 
Lady^ and it's I, you see, that's to perform the. 
ceremony — only, instead of Miss's hand, you are 
to have my ^0/ — ^you understand me. 

Leath, One word before you proceed— I don't 
much miAd for myself, but I have got on a poor 
poet's best blue breeches. 

Davy, Don't tell me of a poet's blue breeches— - 
I must do as mistress bid me — But come, you shall 
have a fair chance at starting too — ^there now 
{gives room for him to run past him), 

Leath, Bless me I bless me! that a bookseller 
should be obliged to carry a large impression of 
Footers Works behind him ! 

[Runs qffj and Dayjr after him. 
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SGSNE VI, — Ughted-^p Apartments^ with fold- 
ing Doors, 'within ^^hich are discovered Lady 
Bab, Sim Chakles, Miss Selwtn^ and Caftan 
CAifYAS, at Cards — Miss HABn?rGTOX standing by 
them» 

Enter De Rosier. 

De Ras. Where am I ? it seems to me like a 
dream of enchantment, and as if this strange old 
man were the viagician that called it up. He bid 
mewander fearlessly through these splendid apart- 
ments, and he would soon be with me — I have 
seen nothing, as I passed along, but rich sparkling 
lamps and vases breathing with flowers; and I 
have heard, at a distance, the sounds of sweet 
voices, that i^ecal to me the times when J was 
gayest and happiest — {During this speech Miss 
Hartington lias come forward, and is now close 
behind him J unobserved,) — Yes, Emily Hartington! 
'twas in scenes like these I first beheld that endear* 
ing smile ; first listened to the tones of that gentle 
voice, which must never again charm my ear — 

Miss Hart, Mr. De Rosier ! 
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De Ros. {Starting,) Heavens! do I dream, or 
is it indeed Miss Hartington ? — Pardon Uiis intru- 
sion, Madam, but 

Miss Hart. Oh! call it not intrusion— there 
is not in this world, one more welcome {takes his 
hand) — Tet — my father coming, and this com- 
pany assembled — ^how can I ask him to remain ? 
{aside.) 

De Ros. Allow me to retire. Madam ; I biYe 
been led into this awkwardness by a poor, but 
venerable old man, who is, I suppose, a menial of 
this house, and who invited me — {hesitating). 

' Miss Hart. Be has come with my father- 
How strange,.but oh ! how 'happy ! (aside) — ^Then, 
you must stay— I insist upon your staying — 

De Ros. {Turning away^ but affected by her 
kindness.) No — no— dear Miss Hartington ! 

Sir C. {TVhOy during the few last words, has 
come forward — De Rosier still keeps %is head 
turned away.) What ! Miss Hartington, can any 
one be so stoical as to resist your solicitations ? — 
Perhaps the gentleman is going to another party — 
a change of party is often very refreshing. •'I 
rat sometimes in that way myself." 
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Miss Hert. I most not lel him perceive my 
agilitioB {aside). Feiluipt, Sir Charles, you iriU 
be mme tcccsiful in pierailing upon him. 

[Retires* 

Sir C. Mft'am, FU seccndjrour motion with all 
mj heut — ^thoof^, afker jcuj I can hardly hope 
to— Pray— <Kyyo^ Dc Rosier on the shoulder^ 
jvho turns frownin^fy.) 

DeRos. WeUfSir! 

Sir C The Deril ! this hectoring young eauh 
grant— oh my nerres! (aside) — Ah! took the 
hint, Isee, and came after me— bat, yon <di6erve, 
there are ladies here, and Fd rather put it off till 
to-morrow morning, iF you please, or — the morn- 
ing after, or — any time in the course of the winter. 

De Ros. Make your mind easy, Sir,— there is 
not the least danger, I assure you, of our ever 
being antagonists, unless by some fatality / should 
grow so feeble and defenceless as to tempt jy7ii to 
become the duressor. [Turns awajr and retires. 

Sir €• Thank you. Sir, very kind indeed — 
What the devil right has this vapouring shopman 
to be here ? must turn him out— must turn him 
out — enforce the Standing Order for the exclusion 
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of strangen-^Tums round to look at dptain 
Canvas and Miss Selufjrny Mvho have been all this 
time employed in an explanation about the nu^ 
mature, which appears to end amicabljrJ) What ! 
my brother so dose with Miss Selwyn ! am — ^this 
won't do — (advances to them, and seems anxious 
to get him away- from, her^ — ^I say, my dear Cap* 
tain— most happy, of coarse, to see you back from 
sea, but give me leave to tell yon that, im this 
quarter, / am the dufy- elected Representative j 
while jrou are— ^-(wi/A contempt.) 

Copt. C. What, Sir ? (Jlrmfy:) 

Sir C. Oh! simply the Returning Officer — 
and — a word in your ear (qparCj-'^^s you havef 
been so unlucky here, I think you had better try 
Old Sarum yonder {pointing to Ladjr Bab), 

Capt. C. Brother! you have robbed me of 
every worldly advantage, and Heaven, for its own 
wise purpose, seems to favour your usurpation—- 
but here I have a claim (taking Miss Selwjm's 
hand) J acknowledged warmly and fedthfully, 
which never, never^ while I have life^ will I 
resign. 

Ladj- Bab. Why, niece, are you mad ? or can 
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: ; Wl Ummi^ LoTe is 
FortBBc, aadl nwetimci efen 
pos <m tlie biiMJaje of flwt grwMwt^ in d» 
iastuKx he sees iifilh Ibs «ffni wani wneniof eyes, 
aoil tmis iki— the adopted dfcawgefay of For- 
tsne, to ackaowledge the troe genoiiie inheritor 
of his tool {giving her hand to Captain CamuMs), 

Mist Hart, How peiiectly my own feelings, if 
I coold hat djoe to otter them! (aside.)— Butj 
see, my lather ! 

Sir C. Odso—Fm quite happy— haye long 

widied to know your father, IGsHartington ! 

TTwanm out in the other — mustcanvas here (aside). 

Miss Hart. I shall hare much pleasure in intro- 
daciog you to him. 
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Enter Mr. Haetington, in his own dress, 

Mr. Hart. Now for the crowning of this sweet 
day's task I (aside,) 

Miss Hart. {Leading Sir C. to him.) Father ! 
Sir Charles Canvas. 

Mr. Hart. {Turning round.) Your humble 
servant. Sir {Sir C. starts^ and sneaks oJff^Mr. 
H. following' him) — What ! do you turn away 
from me ? the * old pensioner^'^^jour ' ganger^ 
that'is'^to^be ?* — Go, go, weak man — ^When fools 
turn engineers of mischief, the recoil df their own 
artillery is the best and surest punishment of their 
temerity. — Captain Canvas ! you are welcome — ^we 
must soon call you by another title ; though he-> 
raldry can furnish none so honourable as that 
which the brave man earns for himself. — ^M. de 
Rosier, forgive me for the embarrassment I must 
have caused you by so unprepared an introduction 
among strangers. And, daughter ! I have two more 
guests for your assembly, whom this gentleman 
{pointing to Sir C), I have no doubt, will recog- 
nise with^o less pleasure than he exhibited upon 
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I«ifcMpf«^Sc>.^Mfcik aft m my power to pay a 
tobtior^ Ibt iiwau^ ^ «r ftkody by diung 
paffwtt nr ^fait ii||]k«ft ^a «B^ ■!■■, I know, she 

Lu. ^v/aee. ^i&iAncEi^ zf « C^ipf. C) Ah I den 
il ;:$ «u«r «w I ka«« piiaAai so often— Got bless 

La»r^- 5^^ &K thea^ I find 30a aie not Sir 
Chicks CaBTU after aA? 

Sfir C ^o MViM oottiBr but plain Gharly 
CaBTas^ BRf.; to wfakh fom may add M. P. till 
the next dt'^soiMm. 

Ladj Bab. I declare that alters the resnh 
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materially ; and I begin to think it would not be 
altogether wise to trust my niece's fortune to 
you ; for though you are a lively mercurial fellow, 
yet we chemists know that gold, when amalga' 
mated with quicksilver^ beoovnes very Inrittle, and 
soon flies. 

Sir C. So then—there's an end to all my dig- 
nities ; and now that I am decidedly out^ it is 
high time for me to resign — ^Brother, I wish you 
joy— and my Lords and Gentlemen-^Ladies and 
Gentlemen I mean — for any other little delin- 
quencies I have been guilty of, I must only throw 
mj-self on the mercy of the House, 

Mr. Hart. {Coming forward with a miniature j 
which has, since his last speech^ been given to 
him, with some dumb^show explanation^ bjr Miss 
Selwj-n and Capt. Canvas), Daughter! (with 
assumed severity) here is a circumstance which 
requires serious explanation. 

Miss Hart. My father I 

Mr. Hart. You gave this miniature of your- 
self to Mr. De Rosier ? 

Miss Hart. What! I? Oh! never. Mr. De 
Rosier {appealing to himy-^ 
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. De Bos. No— Madam — yoa did not give it. I 

confess with shame 

Mr. Hart* Gome, children — your friends here 
have kt me into a secret, about you — you love 
each other, and I rejoice, Sir, that my daughter's 
heart has anticipated mine in doing justice to your 
merits. Take her, and be happy ; and may the 
events of this day be long remembered as a source 
oChope to the injured, and of warning to the 
unjust— of kindly omen to the faithful in love, 
and of sweet solace to the patient in adversity! 

FINALE. 

De Rosier, Captain Canvas^ Miss Selwyn, Miss 
Hartingtariy and Chorus. 

De Rosier, 

How sweet the day hath ended ! 
Ne'er yet has sun descended 

Leading hliss 

So dear as this 
To gild the dreams of night. 

Chorus, How sweet the day hath ended ! etc. 

Captain Camnu and Mia Selwyn, 

ITie bright star yonder 
As soon can wander 
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As I from thee, 
As thoa from me. 

Chorus. How sweet the day, etc. 

Miss Hartington, 

Hope's rose had nearly perishM, 
No hreath its budding cherish'd^ 

But one honr 

Hath waked the flower 
In Lovers own tenderest light ! 

Chorus. How sweet the day, etc. 



END OF VOLUME VI. 
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